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FORMING A “SCHOOL” IN 
ART 


Z HERE is a mysterious magic about the process. Some 
one remarkable man, after a long unconscious or half 
conscious struggle, finally with full consciousness, frees him- 
self from prejudices and attains to clearness of vision; then, 
everything being ready, the lightning of genius illuminates 
what he beholds. Such a man gives utterance (as did Hugo 
in a prose preface of some score of pages) to some thoughts 
which have never been thought or expressed in the same 
manner before. They may be only half true, they may be 
vague, but they have this remarkable quality that, in spite of 
more or less indefiniteness, they affront all the traditional 
prejudices and wound the vanity of the day where it is most 
vulnerable, whilst they ring in the ears of the young genera- 
tion like a call, like a new, audacious watchword. 


What happens? Scarcely are these words spoken than 
there comes forward with the speed and precision of an echo 
a thousand-tongued answer from the wounded vanities and 
the injured interests, an answer like the furious baying of a 
hundred pack of hounds. And what more? First one man, 
then another, then a third, comes to the spokesman of the 
new tendency, each with his own standpoint, each with his 
revolt, his ambition, his need, his hope, his resolve. ‘They 
show him that the words he has spoken are incarnated in 
them. Some communicate directly with him, some with each 
other in his spirit and his name. Men who but lately were 
as unknown to each other as they still are to the public, 
who have been spiritually languishing, each in his separate 
seclusion, now meet and marvel to find that they understand 
each other, that they speak the same language, a language 
unknown to the rest of their contemporaries. . . . Their 
meeting is electric; they exchange ideas with youthful haste, 
impart to each other their various sympathies and antipathies, 
enthusiasms and detestations; and all these well-springs of 
feeling flow together like the streams that form a river. 


GEORGE BRANDES 
Main Currents in Nineteenth Century Literature 
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THE GREAT WORLD THEATRE 


De Musset Comes Into His Own as a Playwright—The 
Raucous Farce of the Ticket Brokers—Foreign 
Invasions—Other News 


¢aise as one of the features of the centenary celebration of the 

Romantic Movement in France, has focussed attention again 
on the highly romantic, highly French work of Alfred de Musset— 
especially in his character as dramatist. The series has included 
plays already included in the classical repertory, revived with fresh 
costumes and new scenery, together with several less familiar ones. In 
the list are 4 Quoi Revent les Jeunes Filles; Carmoise; Les Ca- 
prices de Marianne; Il ne Faut Jurer de Rien; On ne Badine pas avec 
L’Amour (the play by which de Musset is most generally known) ; 
Le Chandelier; Un Caprice; Lorenzaccito (his most ambitious 
work) ; and lastly Fantasio. So one hundred years after their writ- 
ing, the plays of de Musset, written, contrarily enough, for the li- 
brary, are finding themselves thoroughly at home in the theatre. 
When his first play, La Nuit Venetienne, was a failure, de Musset 
made up his supersensitive and not altogether critical mind that his 
talent was not theatrical. And although he enjoyed writing plays 
too much to stop, he intended his later plays to be read rather than 
produced, allowing himself therefore a hundred liberties of form 
and scene, unheard of in his day and often impossible to his stage. 


“Un spectacle ennuyeux est chose assez commune, 
Et tu verras le mien sans quitter ton fauteuil.” 


Te “Romantic Cycle” of plays, given at the Comédie Fran- 


De Musset’s generation accepted him at his own valuation and 
left him to the armchair. But the very exercise of play-writing in- 
creased not only his skill but his theatre quality, and while his 
plays have remained too delicate, too sensitive, and perhaps too cyn- 
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ical for general consumption, they are finding a steadily increasing 
favor in the modern theatre as well as exerting a renewed power over 
the younger generation of French writers. One critic in his com- 
ment on the recent production of Fantasio says that de Musset’s 
plays have aged less than those of any of his contemporaries and 
that they are closest to us in thought. “The elegance of the tone, 
the distinction of the writing, the underlying poetry and philosophy 
which are the things that charm us in de Musset,” we find again in 
the young French dramatists who have turned instinctively to fan- 
tasy and poetry from the crude after-the-war realism. It is not sur- 
prising that de Musset, more French than the French, has re- 
mained persistently a stranger to the Anglo-Saxon theatre, although 
Shakespeare was his idol and his comedy is often spoken of as com- 
ing closest to Shakespeare’s in form and spirit. But some of his titles 
are beginning to appear on the programs of English playhouses and 
the indications are that it will not be long before half a dozen of 
his plays will be in the regular repertory of the world’s theatres. 


A raucous theatre farce has been playing itself out along the 
Great White Way during the last two months to audiences not 
altogether pleased with what they see. The comedy concerns itself 
with the price of theatre tickets. It begins with the managers, en- 
tirely disinterested of course, eager only to give the beloved public 
what it wants, and offering the ticket brokers and the speculators a 
share in their transactions in order that they may help the manager 
to reach the public more easily, to touch it, let us say, more deeply. 
The ticket broker and the speculator respond by assisting the gal- 
lant manager to support his poor, poor theatre treasurer, who, the 
records show, could not eke out a Broadway living otherwise. The 
broker does his share so quietly, and follows so closely the command 
not to let the right hand know what the left hand does that neither 
the manager nor the U. S. Government Tax Department has any 
suspicion of what is going on, though it goes on for years and years, 
during which the price of theatre tickets mounts and mounts and it 
becomes more and more difficult for plays to survive unless they 
appeal to the hundred-thousands with which brokers like to deal. 
Then something happens, and here the comedy becomes so loud and 
so confused that it is hard to tell who is the hero and who the vil- 
lain, although the public always remains the victim. The curtain 
has been announced to fall on a happy ending with proper salaries 
to treasurers, taxes honestly paid and only a fair surcharge by ticket 
brokers. But the curtain is not down. Meantime one is impressed 
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anew with the ease with which the theatre, even in its commerce, 
turns the law that “business is business” into “business is gambling.” 


The annual international dramatic invasion is on, according to 
the newspapers. While America invades London with such strange 
companions as Gentlemen Prefer Blondes, The Butter-and-Egg 
Man, Seventh Heaven, The Music Master, and so forth, Sir Barry 

ackson makes a welcome invasion of New York with all of the 

traditions of the Birmingham Repertory Theatre added to the Phill- 
potts play which he brings in his kit-bag. At the same time Ashley 
Dukes invades Germany doubly with T'rommellieder (The Song of 
Drums) at Breslau, and with Im Wirtshaus Zum Pechvogel—(The 
Man With a Load of Mischief), which the Burgtheater plays at its 
home in Vienna after a summer on tour. Pirandello invades South 
America, Strindberg’s cruel play The Father invades the West End, 
and so the march goes on. . . . Igor Stravinsky has accepted a com- 
mission from the Division of Music of the Library of Congress 
to write a pantomime ballet which will have its world premiére at 
the next Festival of Chamber Music given by the Library in Wash- 
ington, in April, 1928, under the provisions of the “Elizabeth 
Sprague Coolidge Foundation.” ‘The ballet will be produced by 
Adolph Bolm. Other foreign artists who have been invited to par- 
ticipate in the festival are the Rosé String Quartet of Vienna 
(which will make its first visit to America) and the Society of 
Ancient Instruments, from Paris, under the direction of Henri 
Casadesus. .. . John Alden Carpenter’s ballet Skyscrapers, first 
produced at the Metropolitan Opera House two years ago, with de- 
signs by Robert Edmond Jones, is announced for presentation in 
Munich this winter by the Bayrische Staats Theatre. An entirely 
new production will be created for the occasion. . . . One of the 
features of the summer in Paris was the Théatre de la Pantomime, 
entirely futuristic in character. The theatre was under the direc- 
tion of Maria Ricotti, E. Prampolini and Vladimir Golschmann, 
and the program included nearly a dozen amusing titles. . . . The 
Gate Theatre Studio, which has been one of the livest dramatic 
centers in London during the last few years under the direction of 
Peter Godfrey, has taken to itself a new and larger home in Villiers 
Street; has added Velona Pilcher as associate director, and has an- 
nounced an opening early in September with Paul Green’s The 
Field God, to be followed by plays from the most modern of the 
world’s playwrights during the season 1927-28. 
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FILES ON PARADE 


The Season in Prospect 


By JOHN MASON BROWN 


VEN before Broadway settles down to the season ahead, the 
managers have opened their files to the public, and already, 

rom their long, long list of possible productions, the temper 

of the times can be read. Doubtless many of the five hundred and 
more plays which have been announced will never reach a hearing, 
for the list, which the newspapers have carried, is bound down to 
no final promises and commitments. It pretends to do only one 
thing, and that is to give a record of tentative plans. As such, 
however, it has a rich value of its own because the plans which it 
includes take on a special meaning as the shadows-before of the 
season’s hopes. Even when they spring from no adventurous desires 
and offer no particular excitements in their own rights, they do 
represent the stern hopes of an investment, of someone’s money 
paid down for a possible source of income and a definite expendi- 
ture of time and capital. Hence it is from these very hopes that 
managers make a final comment upon their publics as well as upon 
themselves, and that the major tendencies of the year are born. 
A few have already assumed a recognizable form. Of these 
repertory—as an accomplished fact, now more or less taken for 
granted—is one. No longer do Sunday meetings and seven-course 
dinners have to be arranged at which its cause can be pled in 
the vague phrases of the theorists. It seems, after one brief winter 
on Broadway and a short experiment at the Neighborhood Play- 
house in the spring of the previous year, to have come back to 
stay. Its record of prosperity at the Theatre Guild and the Civic 
Repertory Theatre was all that was needed for it to win the atten- 
tion of the less fool-hardy. At those two theatres it has shown 
that New York is willing to tolerate the interrupted run, which 
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repertory demands, if only the production so halted is strong 
enough to survive the interruption. At both of these playhouses 
it has demonstrated that actors can grow immeasurably when once 
granted the variety which repertory affords, may, in fact, even 
develop as Alfred Lunt has grown at the Guild, to take an out- 
standing example. And in the Guild, the Civic Repertory Theatre, 
the Grand Street Follies group (which is to continue as a produc- 
ing unit during the coming winter), and the American Laboratory 
Theatre, New York has seen persuasive examples of the practicality 
as well as the value of permanent companies, working constantly 
in close contact and evolving slowly toward the perfection of an 
ensemble. It is not surprising, therefore, to find that both reper- 
tory and the permanent company have won their adherents; that 
Walter Hampden, in his own theatre, and Winthrop Ames, with 
his Gilbert and Sullivan Company, will carry their experiments 
in repertory even further; and that such varied producing organiza- 
tions and managers as Charles Hopkins, the New Playwrights’ 
Theatre, and Mary Ellis and Basil Sidney plan to adopt the perma- 
nent company idea during the season ahead. 

Other features of the new season, however, possess more of the 
gloss of novelty than repertory, which has proven its merits. For one 
thing, Broadway has attained its independence without turning Ro- 
tarian. Though the winter promises a flood of American plays, 
it also includes a vigorous proportion of foreign plays, and, what 
is of more importance, of foreign companies carrying foreign 
standards of production into this country. Reinhardt, whom the 
films may capture later in the year, is due to come, offering New 
York a much needed example of virtuoso directing. There is a 
vague but none the less exciting possibility that Hermann, Helene, 
and Hugo Thimig may come with him. Not only are the Thimigs, 
as the most notable of all German-actor families, equally at home 
in the plays of Sacha Guitry and Shakespeare, but to Germany they 
represent what the Barrymores are to America and the Guitrys 
are to France, though in many ways they combine in themselves 
the characteristic talents of both families. With Reinhardt, too, 
as rumor has it, may come Alexander Moissi, who grew under 
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Reinhardt’s direction from an Austrian cursed with an Italian 
accent into the most brilliant of German actors, and who happily 
fuses in his own person the fire of Italian acting with the thor- 
oughness of the Teutonic method. And, it has been announced 
at least, that Reinhardt’s Julius Caesar may also be seen here with 
settings by Norman Bel Geddes. The Shuberts, who each year 
bring over a Gémier or a Sorel as part of their services to the 
drama, will vary their fare this winter by importing Mademoiselle 
Gabrielle Dorziat in a French “repertoire.” Basil Dean, who 
started as a playwright and stage manager under Miss Horniman 
in Manchester and has since grown into a leader among English 
producers and directors, will if advance reports are not unfounded, 
open a playhouse in New York with a company of English players. 
And Charles Dillingham plans to bring over Eden and Adelaide 
Phillpotts’ Yellow Sands, a sensation of London’s past season, with 
the Haymarket Theatre company intact and with Sir Barry Jack- 
son—the first producer of Hamlet in modern dress—coming him- 
self to this country. Undoubtedly before the year is over others 
will come, giving both New York audiences and actors a stimulat- 
ing and instructive contrast in many styles of playing. At the same 
time, on the outskirts of Broadway, and often for stray Sunday per- 
formances only, the foreign theatres abounding in New York will 
make productions in tongues ranging from Chinese to Arabic and 
embracing the theatrical conventions of all countries. At the Yid- 
dish Art Theatre, where B. Aronson has established himself as one 
of the most enlightened of our designers, and where much that is 
bravest in local experimentation is to be found, Maurice Schwartz 
will continue as director, aided by Boris Glagolin, a Russian 
dramatist, actor, and director, who will bring to Manhattan the 
modernist methods of the Moscow’s Soviet stage. 

Active and interesting plans have been made by the theatres 
which fringe Broadway. Of these, the Civic Repertory’s are, per- 
haps, the most ambitious. Miss Le Gallienne, apparently untired 
by the infinite hard work of her first year, announces five new 
productions at the same time that she intends to revive all but 
Saturday Night from her last season’s list. She will, in other 
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words, remain completely faithful to her repertory ideal, not only 
by having taken a definite five years’ lease on her theatre, and by 
alternating her programme nightly, but also by keeping six of her 
last season’s productions in constant readiness for performance. 
Her new plays include: Heijerman’s The Good Hope (her initial 
production of the winter), Walter Ferriss’ The First Stone (a 
dramatization of a Mary Heaton Vorse story), and Ernest Boyd’s 
translation from the Danish of Gustav Wied’s satiric comedy, 2 X 
2= 5. In addition to these, which Miss Le Gallienne will pro- 
duce herself, Clare Eames has been invited to direct Jean Jacques 
Bernard’s Invitation au Voyage and alternate with Miss Le Galli- 
enne in a revival of Hedda Gabler. The Good Hope and The 
First Stone will be set by Cleon Throckmorton, while the remain- 
ing productions will be designed by Mrs. G. E. Calthrop, last year’s 
resident designer. As usual Miss Le Gallienne’s prices will be far 
below the Broadway figure and her theatre, in consequence, takes 
on an added educational importance, for its varied bill of classic 
and modern plays is well within the reach of students. 

The Theatre Guild will break all precedents this year by open- 
ing one of its plays out of town. Heretofore the tradition of the 
Guild has been to open “cold” at one of its New York houses, 
after an invitation dress rehearsal. This fall, however, while 
Dorothy and Dubose Heyward’s dramatization of Porgy is play- 
ing at the Guild Theatre with a negro cast to fit its fine racial 
qualities, the Guild’s permanent company will be in Chicago, 
where it will end a seven weeks’ repertory engagement by trying 
out The Doctor’s Dilemma, the first of its new season’s regular 
repertory plays, for which J. Mielziner has designed the settings. 
Thereafter, the productions of the year, which promise a high 
order of hazardous and arresting experimentation, will be chosen 
from five of the following plays: O’Neill’s Marco Millions, a 
sardonic and colorful study of Babbit in ancient dress which has 
travelled from management to management much in the manner of 
Marco himself, and which, it seems, is at last to reach production 
with settings by Lee Simonson; Faust, familiar afresh to Germany 
through such brilliant performances as Jessner’s in Berlin, and 
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offering gigantic and enthralling opportunities in the theatre. 
Rolland’s The Game of Love and Death (to be set by Aline Bern- 
stein), in which the actors of the Guild will be faced with dia- 
logue as difficult and yet, if handled so that its overtones come 
through, as exciting as any the modern theatre knows; Turgenev’s 
A Month in the Country, an early favorite with the Moscow Art 
Theatre; Tchekov’s The Sea Gull which has frightened other pos- 
sible American producers by seeming incurably alien in its psychol- 
ogy; Sil-Vara’s The Genius and His Brother; Stefan Zweig’s 
arrangement and modernization of Volpone,; Frances Langer’s 
The Camel Through the Needle’s Eye; and C. K. Munro’s All 
Our Yesterdays. From this list, as well as from the option it has 
on plays by S. N. Behrman, Sidney Howard and O’Neill, the 
season will be culled, supplemented, perhaps, by Much Ado About 
Nothing, which would mark the Guild’s first Shakespearean ven- 
ture. To its permanent company, depleted by the departure of 
Clare Eames and Edward G. Robinson, the Guild has added 
Philip Leigh and Maurice Carnovsky, who have acted with it 
in the past, and Baliol Holloway, an English actor, remembered 
here especially for the brilliance of his lago when he played op- 
posite Walter Hampden’s Othello. Though it has not attempted 
a nightly shift of bill, like Miss Le Gallienne, and has contented 
itself with plays alternating weekly at its various theatres, the 
Guild has found a commercial equivalent of repertory, suited to 
uptown conditions, and carried it to an unquestioned success. 

The Actors’ Theatre, with Guthrie McClintic at its head and 
Saturday's Children as its backer, will open its season with Philip 
Barry’s eagerly awaited play on John the Baptist, bearing the 
simple title of John, with Ben Ami in the title role. This will 
be followed by Sean O’Casey’s The Plough and the Stars, an un- 
named play from the facile pen of Noel Coward, and a revival of 
a classic. Other possibilities in Mr. McClintic’s vital season include 
Dana Burnet’s The Fence, Kate McLaurin’s The Alien Bread, and 
Hansa, “a comedy from the German.” Charles Hopkins, at the 
Punch and Judy Theatre which now bears his name, proposes 
to produce Marshland, from the fecund pen of Maurine Watkins, 
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and The Ivory Door, the first new A. A. Milne play to be pro- 
duced in New York for several seasons, with a permanent company 
headed by Henry Hull and Louise Closser Hale. It is this same 
Mr. Hopkins, by the way, who announces several American plays 
by little heralded authors, including Willard Robertson’s Possessed, 
which as Hell an’ Gone won the Century Theatre Club’s prize last 
spring. The plans of the Provincetown Players seem as yet un- 
certain, but a revival of Paul Green’s In Abraham’s Bosom, with 
Frank Wilson and Abbie Mitchell in the cast, is announced to open 
their season. Aeschylus’ Seven Against Thebes, adapted by Paul 
Green to the special requirements of the Provincetown stage, as 
Orpheus was two years ago, seems a likely second choice. 

The Grand Street Follies group, headed by Agnes Morgan and 
Helen Arthur, will give their actors a chance to vary the long run 
of the Follies by playing Artzybashev’s Enemies at a series of spe- 
cial “rehearsal matinees” toward the end of September, with Leo 
Bulgakov and possibly Maria Ouspenskaya as guest performers. 
Though this group will not attempt the ballet programmes which 
were a feature and part of the ideal of the old Neighborhood 
Playhouse, of which they are an off-shoot, they will return to one of 
the Neighborhood’s “discoveries.” It was on Grand Street and with 
The Glittering Gate that Lord Dunsany was introduced to Amer- 
ican playgoers, and it is from this group (with the assistance of 
Sidney Ross) that Dunsany’s Jf, which was seen in London several 
years ago, will now have its first New York production. Jf will 
be followed by Maya, Simon Gantillon’s play of Erdgeist and the 
water-front at Marseilles, and Frederick Lemaitre’s Flipote, a 
shrewdly characterized comedy of feminine psychology. It is also 
asserted that a new edition of the Follies will appear to make the 
dull theatrical stretches of next summer endurable. Sidney Ross, 
who is aiding this Grand Street group, will also have a hand in 
Kenneth Macgowan’s new producing organization, which is pledged 
to plays of “the better sort, unusual or significant in theme, and 
treatment,” and which will, therefore, launch its career with The 
Queen Bee by Ruth Hawthorne and Louise Connell. The Amer- 
ican Laboratory Theatre, which in Granite achieved success and 
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an excellent production simultaneously, will continue its experi- 
mental policy of not only conducting a repertory that changes 
nightly, but also of having alternating casts in readiness for the 
nightly shifts. To Granite, The Scarlet Letter, The Sea Woman's 
Cloak, and others of its previous productions, Richard Boleslavsky, 
the director, will add Much Ado About Nothing, Knut Hamsun’s 
At the Gates of the Kingdom, and Jules Romain’s Doctor Knock, 
a thoroughly diverting comedy in which Louis Jouvet captured 
Paris about three years ago. 

Once more the New Playwright’s Theatre will offer the needed 
spice of insurgency to the comfortable security of the winter. This 
time, at the Cherry Lane Theatre, though it has abandoned the 
idea of repertory, it intends to utilize a permanent company for 
its series of expressionistic and modernistic plays. This “little 
group of wilful men,” who bolted from the stale conventions of 
the regular theatre to found a revolutionary haven of their own, 
plan as usual to make up their programme from their own plays. 
It will, finally, be chosen from Michael Gold’s Fiesta, John Dos 
Passos’ Suburbs, Francis Edwards Faragoh’s Picnic, Em Jo Bas- 
she’s The Centuries, and a play by John Howard Lawson which is 
as yet unnamed. To the familiar names of these protestant drama- 
tists must be added Upton Sinclair, whose Singing Jailbirds is also 
among their announcements, and Paul F. Sifton, whose The Belt 
will inaugurate their season. 

Outside of the experimental playhouses, the files of promised 
foreign plays are meagre, though not without decided interest. 
Galsworthy’s The Escape, which Winthrop Ames did not get 
around to producing last year, is intended for the season ahead. 
So, too, is The Painted Emperor, the dramatization of his Second 
Empire that Philip Guedella has made, and but one of the many 
dramatizations threatening the winter. Frederick Lonsdale has 
written Most of Us Are, almost as if answering his own Aren't 
We All?, and Michael Arlen, who has had no dramatic outlet 
for more than a year, seems likely to break into the theatre once 
more with his collaboration with Winchell Smith, entitled What 
Fun Frenchmen Have. In Somerset Maugham’s The Letter, that 
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One of the most promising announcements yet made for the season ahead 
is that Alexander Moissi may at last come to New York, playing in a 
repertory which would acquaint American audiences with some of his 
memorable characterizations and exhibit his many varied styles. Moissi, 
who was long a member of Reinhardt’s company in the pre-war days 
and who has tried independent management since the war, is the most 
glamorous actor of contemporary Germany. His voice is one of the 
most haunting and melodious instruments in the theatre of today and 
his body has grace and litheness superlatively well adapted to his roman- 
tic roles. As a German actor trained in repertory, he has played most 
of the great parts in classic and modern drama, is noted for his Hamlet, 
as well as for such light comedy roles as Casanova in Casanova im Wien 
and such romantic parts as Montezuma in Hauptmann’s The White 
Saviour. At the left, Moissi is seen as Fedja in Tolstoi’s The Living 
Corpse (a part in which John Barrymore was seen here when the play 
was acted under the title of Redemption) and, at the right, as Othello. 
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Dickens continues to be, as he has always been, a temptation to play- 
wrights. His novels have been fitted out into countless dramatiza- 
tions ranging from the hundred attempts to make Oliver Twist 
into a play to the well-known version of The Cricket on the Hearth, 
which the Moscow Art Theatre has long had in its repertory. Now, 
however, comes another sally. This time it is Pickwick Papers, 
which has been culled by Cosmo Hamilton and Frank C. Reilly. 
And the result is Pickwick, which, incidentally, is the first of the 
many dramatizations promised for this winter to reach production. 
In Pickwick all the familiar and well-beloved characters appear :— 
Trundle, the Wardles, Jingle, Buzfuz, Winkle, Jo the fat boy, 
Snodgrass, the Wellers, and the rest. And with them, too, has come 
the chance for a large cast to wear highly picturesque and colorful 
costumes which in the very cut seem stamped with the mark of 
Dickens. At the left John Cumberland as the genial Mr. Pickwick, 
and, at the right, Hugh Miller as the melodramatic Jingle, from 
the sketches by Bradshaw Crandall. 























In his production of Pickwick Frank C. 
Reilly has spared no pains to recreate the 
atmosphere of the period. In this he has 
been aided by the settings of William Cas- 
tle, which, in a meticulous manner, include 
the sundry details that Dickens crammed 
into his pages. Above, the courtroom 
scene, overhung with a true Dickensian 
mustiness, in which Buzfuz makes his ab- 
surd mock-speech to the jury. 
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Cleon Throckmorton’s model for the first act of Porgy, the 
dramatization Dorothy and Dubose Heyward have made from 
Dubose Heyward’s novel, and with which the Theatre Guild 
will open its season. In his model Mr. Throckmorton has con- 
structed the gloomy courtyard on the Charleston waterfront in 
which so much of the action takes place. That the building has 
known better days and that it has now fallen into a state of in- 
curable decay is indicated in the mouldering ruin which has 
overtaken the spacious planning of Mr. Throckmorton’s setting. 
Abandoned by the gentry to whom it once belonged and now 
engulfed in the negro quarter, the courtyard has a kind of tragic 
dignity of its own. 
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Guthrie McClintic is directing, Katherine Cornell will at last 
have a chance to shed The Green Hat and test her fine talents in 
a part in which Gladys Cooper has won wide approval in London. 
The German quota is likewise slim. While Toller, Kaiser and 
Von Unruh are passed by neglected, Avery Hopwood’s adapta- 
tion of The Garden of Eden, by R. Bernauer and R. Oesterreicher, 
will find its way to New York. So, too, will The Phantom Ship 
and The Command to Love, two collaborations bearing the stamp 
of Rudolph Lothar’s hand, and, what is of more interest, Alfred 
Neumann’s The Patriot, which Gilbert Miller will produce. Few 
French scripts seem to have felt an immigrant impulse, and of 
these, not unnaturally the majority are “Gallic” farces. Holding 
a more individual hope is the fact that Gilbert Miller has “ac- 
quired” Paul Morand’s The Living Buddha, and that Paul Ger- 
aldy will be represented by Son Mari and Robert and Marianne, 
the first to be translated by Arthur Richman and the second by 
Claudette Colbert. Molnar, who since The Devil has been a 
steady favorite in America and who puts Hungary on the list 
each year, is apt to see not only “a new play produced” (perhaps, 
If Napoleon, his recently completed farce which Vienna has found 
decidedly gay) but also The Red Mill, his Faust-like drama of 
modern man undergoing temptation, which would force Mr. Belasco 
to forsake his accomplished realism for the newest of new stag- 
ing methods. Moonrise, by Arno Szepak will also hail from Buda- 
pest, as will Ladislaus Fodor’s play with the far less inviting title 
of Dr. Juct Szaba. With Balieff returning, and 4 Month in the 
Country, The Sea Gull and The Three Sisters on the lists of 
Miss Le Gallienne and the Guild, Russia promises to have its full 
share of delegates, to which there is a remote chance that Maxim 
Gorky’s The Counterfeit Coin may be added in a joint produc- 
tion by Morris Gest and David Belasco. At least, so the list reads. 
Though the Scandinavian countries will naturally find Ibsen their 
main standard-bearer, a play by Knut Hamsun at the Laboratory 
Theatre, and The Tower of Babel and Medusa, both by Karen 
Bramson, indicate that Ibsen will not stand alone. Spain, Austria, 
and Czecho-Slovakia are conspicuously absent from the list, and, 
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unless a Pirandello script is soon received, even Italy will find Rosso 
di San Secondo her only entry. 

If the European list is abbreviated, it is short because the Amer- 
ican list is so long that not all the new theatres on Manhattan, 
nor all the old ones, for that matter, could possibly take care of 
it. It contains all the familiar names and many new ones, too, 
and ranges from O’Neill’s Marco Millions to Anne Nichols’ 
sequel to Abie’s Irish Rose. It includes George Kelly’s Till the 
Day of Her Death, Philip Barry’s John, and very probably a new 
play by Sidney Howard. It finds George S. Kaufman and Edna 
Ferber collaborating on The Royal Family, which Jed Harris, 
who in some two short seasons has come to symbolize the theat- 
rically adroit on Broadway, will produce. It shows Marc Connelly 
writing The Gay Deceivers alone and combining with Herman 
J. Mankiewicz on The Wild Man From Borneo. It discloses 
that George M. Cohan has not been idle and that the result is 
The Baby Cyclone, that Frank Craven has written another “Amer- 
ican comedy” in The Nineteenth Hole; and that Elmer Rice’s 
The Blue Hawaiian is at last to be performed under the curiously 
unrelated title of Js He Guilty? It points to the fact that Maurine 
Watkins, who has been in constant demand both as a maker of 
dramatizations and an independent playwright since the success 
of Chicago, may have four plays reach Broadway during the win- 
ter:—Marshland, her dramatizations of Hatrack and Revelry, and 
The Devil’s Diary, in which Basil Sidney and Mary Ellis will 
appear. It finds Ring Lardner and Donald Ogden Stewart turn- 
ing playwrights, and Robert Benchley contributing the libretto to 
a musical comedy. Nor does it stop there. It runs on and on, 
naming plays from the pens of Patrick Kearney, James Gleason, 
Gilbert Emery, S. N. Behrman, George Abbott, Lewis Beach, 
George S. Brooks and Philip Dunning which are crowding to 
production. It spreads itself even farther and tries to include the 
titles of half of Owen Davis’ recent output. It makes clear, too, 
how deep was the effect of Broadway and The Barker, in which 
romantic melodrama joined hands with argot comedy and stalked 
through the very picturesque settings that the backstage of a night 
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club and a tent show could provide. Consequently, it heralds a 
host of “backstage” plays, of which, by the way, Burlesque by 
George Manker Watters and Arthur Hopkins, promises to be the 
most interesting. And even then one has not traversed its length. 

Besides this healthy outcropping of native plays, which were 
born as plays, comes an almost equally long list of dramatizations. 
This threatens to be a winter of novels split into plays, snatched 
from the book of the month and made into the play of the hour, 
grabbed from short stories as well as novels in this widespread 
fervor for the stage. Of these, Porgy at the Guild and The First 
Stone at the Civic Repertory Theatre are but first tastes. So, too, 
are Revelry and Hatrack. Glenn Hunter, for example, is due to 
make his first New York appearance since Young Woodley in 
Fulton Oursler’s and Aubrey Kennedy’s dramatization of Mr. 
Ousler’s Behold This Dreamer. Robert E. Sherwood will follow 
The Road to Rome with Ring Lardner’s The Love Nest cast into 
dramatic form. Zoé Akins will try her hand at making Edith 
Wharton’s The Old Maid into a play; and Booth Tarkington, 
with The Plutocrat and Hoosiers Abroad (taken from The Man 
From Home), will contribute two dramatizations to the season. 
Nor are the English innocent of wanting to grant novels this kind 
of second life. Cosmo Hamilton, with Frank C. Reilly, the 
producer, has culled Pickwick from The Pickwick Papers, and 
may follow it with David Copperfield, to say nothing of Mr. 
Reilly’s single-handed version of Mary Roberts Rinehart’s The 
Amazing Interlude. John Van Druten, author of Young Woodley, 
has dramatized The Third Day, oddly enough from “a play” by 
Miliam Begovic, and his stage version of Rebecca West’s The 
Return of the Soldier may yet see production. 

The winter is not without its plans for many interesting re- 
vivals. Shakespears, for example, after having been almost ignored 
last season, will have T'welfth Night included in the regular bills 
of the Laboratory and the Civic Repertory theatres, and both the 
Laboratory and the Theatre Guild announce productions of Much 
Ado About Nothing. In addition to Reinhardt’s Julius Caesar 
there also comes the encouraging news that The Merry Wives of 
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Windsor may be revived, with Otis Skinner once more as Falstaff 
and Mrs. Fiske and Margaret Anglin as the merry wives. It is to 
Walter Hampden, however, that one turns for the steadiest Shakes- 
pearean fare. Free at last from almost a year of Caponsacchi, Mr. 
Hampden will be seen not only in his Hamlet and The Taming 
of the Shrew but also in Cortolanus, which, as one of the least 
acted of the “tragedies,” is destined to arouse the curiosity and 
the expectations of Shakespeare enthusiasts. Nor will Shakespeare 
be Mr. Hampden’s only contribution to the season, for he will 
stage a dramatization of The Light of Asia and mount once more 
Ibsen’s An Enemy of the People, an undeservedly overlooked Ibsen 
drama which Alla Nazimova and Mr. Hampden first introduced 
to New York many seasons back. Certainly adding to the gaiety 
of the winter will be Winthrop Ames’ production of The Mtkado, 
to which The Gondoliers may be added at a later date. 

If it is fair to isolate in advance one production of the winter 
from the rest, it must be admitted that House of Women be- 
longs by itself. Not, however, because of any significance it may 
gain from being Louis Bromfield’s dramatization of The Green 
Bay Tree, nor because its cast will include Elsie Ferguson and 
Nance O'Neill. Rather it is as a symbol of hope that it merits 
isolation, for in it Arthur Hopkins and Robert Edmond Jones 
have once more combined their forces. ‘To anyone who finds the 
future as indicated by these files when they are on parade, dull 
and rather commonplace, who wonders at the something that was 
missing in last winter’s season, and remembers what color and 
beauty and excitement Jones and Hopkins lent to the seasons of 
1921-22, this combination can not but hold its special promise. 
Unquestionably last year lacked the fire of those earlier years— 
lacked, when all is said and done, Jones and the very qualities 
he represents. And for several seasons our theatre has suffered 
because Hopkins and Jones have not been working together. If, 
therefore, House of Women, regardless of its own merits, points 
to a new alliance of their talents, hope can not but cast its shadow 
over the winter ahead. 
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SHOWMANSHIP 


By M. WILLSON DISHER 


TUDY showmanship if you would understand mankind. Take 
S note of all things, swings, roundabouts, menageries, freaks, for- 

tune-tellers, acrobats, tricksters, boxing-booths and quacks, that 
belong to fair or circus. Watch how the crowd is attracted to each, 
sometimes silently, sometimes noisily, sometimes curiously, some- 
times in fear, according to the strangely patterned diversity of the 
business of pleasure. 

Why do these people who yesterday complained of the jostling in 
the streets desire to be bumped or be swung round till they are dizzy, 
even sick? Why do they delight in seeing men, beasts and things 
put to any but their right uses? Why are they so ready to be de- 
ceived, and so angry if undeceived? Why, in short, should holidays 
overturn mankind’s usual behavior in the quest of pleasure and the 
avoidance of pain?’ 

Some new thing is supposed to be the staple of amusement, and 
there may still be evidence for believing this to be so. At the begin- 
ning of the twentieth century, for instance, a machine known as the 
“Moving Staircase” was installed at the Crystal Palace as a side- 
show. To gain the fresh experiences of ascending a short flight of 
steps without having to lift a foot, people were willing to pay. A 
dozen years later, when moving stairways were installed in stations 
of London railways, the public repeated the experience with a sense 
of annoyance. The plaything, no longer new, was no longer 
pleasant. 

But novelty is not always present in our amusements; in fact, the 
chief inspiration of holidays is custom. Once more to circle on 
“golden galloping horses” or pitch missiles for prizes at the “shy” 
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is to bring back memories of bygone enjoyment to strengthen that of 
the moment. Such association of present and past is always part of 
the fun of the fair. Take the case of pink lemonade. Once it was 
liked because it was new: while an “outfit” was passing through 
America in a time of drought, it is said that a red blanket fell into 
a tank and the dyed water, refused by horses, became lemonade 
which human beings drank eagerly: ever since its color has be- 
longed, like the smell of a menagerie, to the American circus. Holi- 
day makers insist that lemonade must be pink because it was pink 
before. 

With this love of foreseen delight, there goes a desire for height- 
ened thrills. This the history of the switchback proves. Originally the 
idea was Russian, artificial inclines having been built for winter fairs 
so that tobogganning could be enjoyed even by dwellers in the plains. 
In 1823, such contrivances were brought to the notice of the managers 
of Sadler’s Wells, who forthwith announced “The Celebrated and Ex- 
tensive Russian Mountains” as partof their programmes. Switchbacks 
grew longer, until today “The Giant Racer” suggests that a spice of 
real danger will have to be introduced by the showman of tomorrow. 
Our generation has grown increasingly accustomed to greater speed. 
Less than a century ago, the roundabout was turned by small boys who 
hoped for a free ride as payment. Railways taught the public to 
despise its slow motion and the showman to use the power of steam. 
Electricity and the petrol engine had similar effects, so that today 
the mechanisms for enabling people to experience the force of grav- 
ity or the giddiness of rapid rotation equip the showman with an 
arsenal more formidable in extent than a mediaeval monarch’s en- 
gines of war. And, to a certain extent, the engines of amusement 
are designed to strike terror: the proprietors vie with one another to 
create the greatest appearance of peril that is possible without risk- 
ing their customers’ lives and limbs. As if the spectacle of cars 
shooting down inclines or of persons seated on mats being dropped 
suddenly from an ascending incline into a steep spiral groove were 
not enough to convince onlookers that the appliances created a genu- 
ine sense of physical insecurity, further means are adopted. When 
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the Amusement Park of the British Empire Exhibition at Wembley 
gathered a greater collection of these engines than had ever been 
seen together before, the effect was increased by a method 
kept secret until the exhibition closed. Then a party of 
women who entered a Labour Exchange explained that 
they were “professional screamers,” engaged to “provoke 
excitement on flip-flaps, helter-skelters and joy- wheels.” 

The history of showmanship seems to insist that the 
amusements of the public never change. Emperors and 
clowns alike have always delighted in strange men and 
beasts; Queen Victoria and Ed- 
ward VII were as interested in 
dwarfs, giants and elephants as any 
Caesar or humble countryman. A 
trainer of Ancient Rome taught el- 
ephants to walk on ropes; a trainer 
of fifty years ago, who had 
probably never read Sue- 
tonius, presented the same 
marvel. Addison saw a set 
of acrobats in Venice per- 
form the “pyramids” in the 
manner described by Clau- 


dian and still witnessed Feats of skill displayed at Twelfth 


by us today. Trick- Century fairs “in the Priory 

* 4: Churchyard,” as depicted by “the 
riding, generally sup- old friar at St. Bartholomew” and 
posed to have been first reproduced in Henry Morley’s 


racticed towards the ‘%¢47ce and delightful Memoirs of 
P Bartholomew Fair. Morley says, 


end of the eighteenth the woman “walking on long stilts 


century, is mentioned with an infant in her arms and a 
both by Homer and water jug balanced on her head, 

/ 2 claimed applause and reward for 
Montaigne. Cruelty, her achievement.” To us it cer- 
perhaps, may not be so tainly will seem more difficult than 


: 7 that of the acrobat, who pipes in 
much in evidence, de- jriumph, “while a child works 


spite the hunting of upon the alphabet of tumbling.” 
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tame deer or the coursing of captured hares: for, instead of kill- 
ing animals in the arena we, more economically, shut them up for 
life. Executions are no longer public spectacles, though trials for 
murder are. Martyrdom, likewise, has died down with the lack of 
enthusiasm for religions. Gladiatorial combats remain under the 
ban of the late Caesars, though a man still dies fighting, not some 
other man but his speed record on a motor track. Society has altered 
to some extent, but mob instincts remain the same. And, in essence, 
the appeal of showmanship is to these primary emotions that are 
steadfast in mankind. 


Classify all the showman’s tricks and you have charted the public 
mind. First, there is the desire 
for food that brings to the fair pie- 
men, pudding-men, gingerbread sell- 
ers, pig-roasters, milkmaids, /emon- 
#u, adiers and tapsters. Other carnal de- 
s& sires are excited in a way that makes 
=’ a mob of men seem more debased 
than a herd of beasts. In reality, 
however, this readiness of man to be 
B= coaxed into craving what he did not 
F- need the moment before enables him 
sn to rise as well as fall. Showman- 
ship keeps human nature alive. Toil 
would make man into a machine, but 
ae = circuses and sideshows quicken his 
A forerunner of the Ferris Wheel, P8sion, stirring dormant emotions 
then more graphically called the aS sport braces neglected muscles. 
“Ups-and-Downs” “under the first’ Unlike the beasts which find their 
Georges.” Morley points out that h : , . 
“the artist, finding the fourth stall “@ppiness in the fulfilment of their 
in the machine would complicate daily needs, man has had little “of all 
his picture, has got it under alto- hig Jabor, and of the vexation of his 
gether; and with a view also to me 
artistic effect, he has denied legs heart wherein he hath labored un- 
to the gentleman tasting his ale der the sun.” Since drudgery has won 


with so much relish while the hot . ‘ ; 
sausage grows cold on his plate.” £0T him no more than his daily bread, 
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which has only to be eaten to be despised, he finds that his heart is 
empty directly his stomach is full. Tired of the poor rewards gained 
by what he wills and does, he is eager to buy experience at any price. 
Pleasure is the consciousness of life (as pain is the consciousness of 
what causes death), and man’s insatiable search for it is the same 
impulse that raised him from the beasts. 


The show was invented by man’s rulers to appease him, to cajole 
him, to tame him, to win from him his money or the labor of his life. 
The bedaubed witch-doctor was a showman, also the priest arousing 
wonder amid the fume-wreathed pillars of the temple, and the con- 
queror returning with pomp and circumstance with the spoils of war. 
Executions as well as carnivals, funeral rites as well as court revels, 
the burning of heretics as well as 
tourneys, provide evidence of the 
history of the show. Study the 
spectacles devised, whether with 
full intent or not, to capture the 
public’s loyalty, the public’s obedi- 
ence or the public’s purse, and you 
will see that the showman of today 
is as significant a figure as priest 
or emperor. “People,” Bernard 
Shaw has said, “will have their 
miracles, their stories, their heroes 
and heroines and saints and mar- 
tyrs and divinities to exercise their 
gifts of affection, admiration, won- 
der, and worship, and the Judases 
and devils to enable them to be an- 
gry and yet feel that they do well 
to be angry.” Just as mediaeval 





Lee and Harper’s Booth at Barth- 
. nes ‘ olomew Fair in about 1732, with 
priests exhibited Satan in the mar- the barker and the actors hard at 


ket place for the strengthening of = work booming up business for T’he 


bine . Siege of Bethulia, in which Judith 
religion, just as the Protestants or- pee: het male the tran 


ganized plays and processions of = Holofernes lose his head. 
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the hustling of the Pope for the upholding of their particular faith, 
just as monarchs exhibited traitors’ heads or had their enemies de- 
stroyed in effigy after the manner of Guy Fawkes in order to main- 





tain their thrones, so the proprietors ee 
of wax-works or raree-shows portrayed Penn ite okeons mate hei 
the latest and most revolting crimes to 

fill their own pockets and so did San- 
ger fire a wickerwork statue of Kruger 
in order to draw townsfolk to his tents 
away from an American rival. 


Yet years have changed the show 





after all. Whatever resemblances may 
be traced between the tourney with its 
jousts, dwarfs, jesters and elephants 
and the circus with its battles, freaks, 
clowns and menagerie, the contrast re- 
mains that one was presented by a king 
to his subjects and the other is present- 
ed by a subject to his king. That royal 
word entrée (latterly, alas, fallen into 
disuse) remains to link the two, and 
though the millionaire proprietor of a 
railroad circus that travels in five trains may be merely a man like 
ourselves, the old-fashioned riding-master still has some of the royal 
dignity which cannot be as much as tarnished by the impertinence 
of his clown. Nevertheless, the change is real. The horse, which 
once gave its rider rank, was dispossessed of social dignity when com- 
moners grew rich and peers poor. And when horsemanship was no 
longer a noble accomplishment but a sport, monarchs had no longer 
the means to summon great gatherings of lordly pride: only the 
masses had the money to pay for a show. Thus the modern circus 
came into being. It was not invented; it was produced by the cir- 
cumstances of the times, about a hundred and fifty years ago. 
Though Derby Day on Epsom Downs most truly represents the 
survival of the spirit that existed in England before the cursus was 
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An early violinist “on the air.” 
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Long before the “Circus Theatre” became a hobby of such ex- 
perimental directors as Max Reinhardt it was an approved ve- 
hicle of showmanship. At the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, when playwriting was at a low ebb in London, Philip 
Astley, a famous horseman and the most expert showman of his 
day, had brought the circus indoors by putting a ring in the 
middle of the pit and relying on horses to swell his receipts. In 
a volume published in 1806 we read that “those parts of the en- 
tertainment at Astley’s, or the Circus, which do not consist of 
pranks of horsemanship,” are among (to quote the title of the 
book) The Miseries of Human Life. Above, a cover for “The 
new music to the popular Cotillion and Country Dance executed 
by Several Celebrated Horses. Performed with unbounded ap- 
plause at the Olympic Pavilion, Newcastle Street, Strand. The 
Melody adapted to the Various Steps by Mr. Astley, Senr.” 

















Hans Buling, “a Mountebank of great Notoriety who frequently exhibited in 
Covent Garden,” from a Delft Plate, on the back of which are the initials B. S., 
1750. Henry Morley, in his Memoirs of Bartholomew Fair, includes an illus- 
tration of the same scene in a chapter on “Revellers.”” The Mountebank is here 
posing as a doctor, one of his favorite parts, and Mr. Morley quotes in full “a 
specimen of his art as an orator,” when he is trying to advertise his pills and sell 
his cures. In part, the Mountebank says: “I am not a person that takes delight, as 
a great many do, to fill your ears with hard words, in telling you the nature of 
Turpet Mineral, Mercuri Dulcis, Balsamum Capiviet, Astringents, Laxations, 
Hardboundations, Circulations, Vibrations, Salivations, Excoriations, Scaldations. 
These Quacks may fitly be called Solimites, because they prescribe only one sort 
of physick for all Distempers, that is, a Vomit.” Finally he describes his own 
pills as causing “all Complexions to Laugh or Smile; in the very taking them, 
they presently cure all Dizziness, Swimmings, Dulness in the Head, and Scurvy.” 
When the Mountebank and his Zany on the platform have ended their appeal, 
“the Jack-pudding will dance upon the tight-rope.” 
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laid out by Stonehenge, the spirit that was familiar in the world, 
even before Achilles fired the Greek horsemen and charioteers to 
race in honor of dead Patroclus, yet the circus is more worthy of 
study than “the Turf.” For here is the mirror of our inner selves. 
Here are things ugly, curious, admirable and beautiful, each war- 
ranted to stir some primal emotion. Here are also, or should be, the 
jests that lead in the end to sanity, however long the process may last; 
for the clown, say what you will, appeals to a quality in man that is 
not in the brutes. Be you child or philosopher—walk up! 


THE DANCE IN RELATION 
TO TRAGEDY 


By ISADORA DUNCAN 


HE dance of the past reached its highest point when it 
formed the Chorus of Greek tragedy. At the sublime mo- 


ment of the tragedy, when sorrow and suffering were most 
acute, the Chorus would appear, and the soul of the audience, har- 
rowed to the point of agony, was restored to harmony by the ele- 
mental rhythms of song and movement. The Chorus gave to the 
audience the fortitude to support those moments that otherwise would 
have been too terrible for human endurance. 

This is the highest aim and object of dancing. To take its legit- 
imate place in tragedy with music and poetry, to be the intermediary 
between the tragedy and the audience, creating complete harmony 
between them. 

My work for the dance has always had this end in view, this light 
has always been before me; to restore the dance to its true place as 
Chorus, the very soul of tragedy. Up to a very short time ago 
dancing in the modern theatre was conceived as a sort of interlude, 
a pleasant filler, far removed from a living rapprochement with 
drama. In 1898, while studying Gluck’s music, I discovered the 
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bridge that would restore the dance to its true sphere. Gluck better 
than anyone else understood the Greek Chorus, its rhythm, the grave 
beauty of its movements, the great impersonality of its emotion. I 
studied the movements for choruses and dances in the works of Gluck 
with the desire to draw the movements of dancing nearer to the 
intent of the Chorus in a tragedy. It has been objected that this 
was never Gluck’s intention. I differ from that opinion. Gluck 
often spoke in passionate terms of sincere movements, of true ges- 
ture. He pleaded for nature, and though he wrote for the ballets 
of his day, I am sure it was the gracious image of bodies moving 
freely, of garments blown about by the wind, that inspired him. 
He knew the Greek vases: he must have been influenced by their 
running, leaping figures. And so, in the choruses and dances of 
Orpheus, I tried to represent not Orpheus or Eurydice, but the 
plastic movements of a tragic Chorus. 

There are three sorts of composers: first, those who think out 
a scholarly music, who seek about and arrange, through their 
brains, a skilful and subtly effective score which appeals through 
the mind to the sense. Second, there are those who know how 
to translate their own emotions into the medium of sound, the joys 
and sorrows of their own hearts creating a music that appeals 
directly to the listener’s heart, and brings tears by the memories 
of joys and of sorrows it evokes, by the remembrance of happi- 
ness. Third, there are those who, subconsciously, hear with their 
souls some melody of another world, and are able to express this 
in terms comprehensible and joyous to human ears. 

There are likewise three kinds of dancers: first, those who con- 
sider dancing as a sort of gymnastic drill, made up of impersonal 
and graceful arabesques; second, those who, by concentrating their 
minds, lead the body into the rhythm of a desired emotion, ex- 
pressing a remembered feeling or experience. And finally, there 
are those who convert the body into a luminous fluidity, surrender- 
ing it to the inspiration of the soul. This third sort of dancer 
understands that the body, by force of the soul, can in fact be 
transformed into living expressiveness. The flesh becomes light 
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and buoyant, almost as seen by the X-ray—but always the human 
soul is more powerful than anything we can see or any ray we 
know. When the soul completely possesses the body, it converts 
it into a luminous moving cloud through which divinity itself can 
be revealed. 

Imagine then a dancer who, through long study, prayer and 
inspiration, has attained such a degree of understanding that her 
body is simply the luminous manifestation of her soul; whose body 
dances in accordance with a music heard inwardly, in an expres- 
sion of something out of another, profounder world. This is the 
truly creative dancer, natural but not imitative, speaking in move- 
ment out of herself and out of something greater than all selves. 


So confident am I that the soul can be awakened, can completely 
possess the body, that when I have taken children into my schools 
I have aimed above all else to bring to them a consciousness of 
this power within themselves, of their relationship to the uni- 
versal rhythm, to evoke from them the ecstasy, the beauty of this 
realization. The means to this awakening may be in part a 
revelation of the beauty of nature, and it may be in part that 
sort of music that the third group of composers gives us. 

There are grown people who have forgotten the language of 
the soul. But children understand. It is only necessary to say 
to them: “Listen to the music with your soul. Now, while you 
are listening, do you not feel an inner self awakening deep within 
you—that it is by its strength that your head is lifted, that your 
arms are raised, that you are walking slowly toward the light?” This 
awakening is the first step in the dance. 

When I began to dance with the movements and gestures my 
soul inspired my body with, others began to imitate me, not under- 
standing that it was necessary to go back to a beginning, to find 
something in themselves first. And their movements seemed empty, 
dull and devoid of meaning. What they translated through the 
brain lacked all inspiration, all life. So too, do those systems of 
dancing that are only arranged gymnastics. It is nothing short 
of criminal to entrust children to that sort of training, that deadens 
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the impulse and the inspiration while merely teaching the mind, 

The school of the dance should have two aims or visions. One 
of these is of the earth and the other is of production. In form- 
ing my school my primary aim was to contribute this most important 
discovery to the education of the child—not to a particular group 
of children but to all the children in the world. The constant 
movement of the dance is the most natural and beautiful aid to the 
development of the growing child. And only that education is 
right which uses this movement. 


When I founded my first school in 1905 I was only twenty-two 
years old. The basic reason for my putting in my whole capital, 
the first fruits of my success, and of sacrificing my personal career 
at that time was a feeling of compassion for the misunderstanding 
and the torture that the average child goes through in the name 
of modern education. My primary reason for founding this school 
was not, as people seem to think, to train children for the theatre. 
While I myself was still almost a child, I was dreaming of edu- 
cating and forming young disciples who would be inspired by the 
idea, living with me day by day and later helping to give to every 
child in the world the art that I had given them. For every child 
that is born in civilization has the right to a heritage of beauty. 

My theories soon bore fruit. Within two years the school trans- 
formed insignificant, sickly and badly formed children into frescoes 
that outrivalled the loveliness of Donatello or Luca della Robbia. 
There is no more simple and direct means to give art to the people 
—to give a conception of art to the working man—than to trans- 
form his own children into living works of art. The children of 
my school at an early age learned to sing the chorals of Mendels- 
sohn, Mozart, Bach and the songs of Schubert; for every child, 
no matter of what class, if he sings and moves to this music will 
penetrate the spiritual message of the great masters. 

So the first great aim of the school was social and educational. 
But the idea succeeded so well in giving to the children the de- 
sired expression that the bourgeois hailed them as phenomena and 
were willing to pay large sums to put them on the stage and stare 
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Morris Coleman 


A statue by Allan Clark of Jacques Cartier in his Kongo Voodoo 
Dance, an electrifying addition to The Manhatters, which is now to 
be included in The Golden Dawn in an even more developed form. 
Mr. Clark is a young American sculptor of high promise who went 
with the Fogg Expedition to China, where he watched oriental ac- 
tors and dancers with a scupltor’s eye. His statue of Mr. Cartier’s 
exhilarating dance is executed in black bronze, glistening as Mr. 
Cartier’s own highly painted body shines during the dance, and is 
decorated with gilded feathers and ornaments. 




















To the music of Erik Satie’s Trois Gnossiennes Martha Graham 
has fashioned Tanagra, a dance influenced by the Tanagra figurines 
of Greece, in which she preserves the sculpturesque quality of the 
original by a fine stylization in line and rhythm. Tanagra will be 
included in Miss Graham’s first recital of the winter, to be given in 
October at the Little Theatre. 
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at them through opera glasses. How many times have I come out 
after a performance and explained: “These dancing children, 
formed in my school, are not performing as theatre artists. I 
bring them before you simply to show what can be accomplished 
with every child. Give me the means to experiment in a greater 
field and I will prove that the beauty which you applaud tonight 
can be the natural expression of every child in the world.” 

But in order to carry out such a vast project it was necessary to 
have the supervision and aid of a government. Having appealed 
in vain to all the governments of Europe and America, I accepted 
in the end an invitation from the Soviet Government to found a 
school in Moscow. I went there and founded the school but was 
forced to leave Moscow for economic reasons. In answer to many 
months of inquiries as to the progress of the school I received 
this telegram from the Ambassador in Moscow not long ago, “Your 
schoo] is dancing in Shanghai,” meaning that even the Soviet with 
their high ideals have sent my children on a theatrical venture to 
Shanghai. 

The dance is of the theatre at its most exalted moment. We 
must bring dancing into the world again for that purpose. Some 
day the drama of the future will utilize dance as nobly as did 
that of the Greeks. Or out of the dance the new drama may grow. 
But the world is impatient in these modern times. It is not willing 
to wait; it wants “results”. It has destroyed each school that I 
have founded. It cannot wait for a new thing to grow up naturally 
and beautifully. It begrudged the means, it tempted the individual 
dancers to go out to win personal successes in the market places. 

But the dance will return as I have visioned it. Mankind will 
not always expect those with vision to put a seed into the ground 
and bring it to flower in a single night. 
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THE SPACE STAGE 


By SHELDON CHENEY 


ERTAIN stage artists and directors have insisted on get- 

ting away from the thought of decorated surfaces surround- 

ing dramatic action, or even the thought of a permanent 
constructed visible background, in favor of space sculptured in 
light to show up and emphasize the actors and action, and this 
conception of the physical stage primarily as space has a suggestive 
parallel in modern architecture. A whole school of radicals in 
architecture point to the fallacy of beginning building art with a 
study of walls and their decoration, and insist upon spatial rela- 
tionships as the heart of their problem and design. In both cases 
it is more than a mere matter of space as usually thought of; there 
is a vague feeling that in certain spatial adjustments there is a liv- 
ing beauty, a fourth-dimensional formal quality. There is an ele- 
ment involved far beyond any contributive beauty to be wrung 
from shallow surface decoration. 

The fundamental thing differentiating the typical space stage 
from the formal architectural stage is the emphasis on a spot picked 
out of darkness, a little piece detached from a void, with the con- 
sequent suppression of structural surroundings. The director wants 
no sense of a building, no conscious joining of a stage and an audi- 
torium. Here is a different sort of Expressionism from that of 
the theorists who would keep the physical theatre forward, who 
would utilize the constant presence of the stage as one element in 
re-enforcing essential theatricality. 

The adherents of the void stage feel that they gain greater values 
out of unhampered manipulation of lighting as a dramatic medium 
than any they lose in abandoning architectural decoration and so- 





* This article is the second of a series of three that Mr. Cheney is petting. on stage decoration and mod- 
ern art. The first article on The Architectural Stage appeared in Volume XI, Number 7. The third and 
last, on Constructivism, will appear in a later issue. 
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lidity. They even feel that a space stage, freed from carpentered 
rigidity, is capable of capitalizing the potentialities of modern 
lighting equipment and to some extent modern stage machinery in 
a way far more in keeping with machine-age aesthetics than is 
possible in any other type of building. 

The space stage as known so far is usually the old proscenium- 
frame picture-box affair cleared out, and wired and equipped for 
extraordinary light range and control. A horizon-dome may back 
the stage, in which case the director’s problems are measurably sim- 
plified. It is obvious that this cleared-out stage can be used not only 
for the naked spot-out-of-darkness scene, but beyond that for any- 
thing from the slightest indication of reality to a fully representa- 
tive scene, which of course is wholly impossible on a formal stage 
like Copeau’s. It is not the stage itself that determines the mod- 
ernism of the productions here, but the artist’s intent and method 
in using the stage or the space in it. 

I cannot do better than go back and speak of one production that 
proved for me the potentialities of the picked-out stage. Masse- 
Mensch,* as it was produced at the Volksbiihne in Berlin, began 
with a scene in which a restricted undecorated area of action alone 
was visible, seemingly picked out of a black void by lighting. In 
this pool of light, down close to the audience, three figures ap- 
peared, hands clasped, and began to speak their lines directly, rap- 
idly, almost precipitately—for the play like the settings was Expres- 
sionistic, unnatural, out of time and place. The effect was far 
more emotional, more holding, than anything I can imagine in a 
picture setting, however simple. There was absolutely nothing to 
take the attention from the players and their speech and action. 
Other scenes were played on a darkened stage, sometimes with black 
curtains surrounding the playing space and sometimes with the 
immense stage opened up like a cathedral at night before the dead 
horizon-dome, ‘with larger areas and groups of players picked out 
by the light. In two scenes there were unobtrusive and undecora- 
tive structures like athletic-field “bleachers” hidden in the veil of 
darkness at the back and at one side; and when these were grad- 











* See THeatre Arts, Vol. VI, page 219. 
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ually filled with actors, with the light creeping over to reveal 
nothing but a sea of faces, the effect was extraordinarily decorative 
in a sheer dramatic sense. The scene in which the workingmen 
on the bleachers sang the Internationale on this otherwise naked 
stage, followed by the opening of the curtains opposite for the entry 
of troops and a volley, remains in my mind as one of the most 
vivid experiences in all my playgoing. The sheerness, the direct- 
ness, were used here for melodramatic effect; but in other scenes 
the drama was not mixed with violence, although always far from 
nature. In one scene huge screen-like shapes towered over the 
area of light—they might have been meant to suggest cliffs or walls 
askew, but were more probably designed only for an abstract emo- 
tional effectiveness. Again a red cage stood out as if on a black 
hilltop against a dim sky. Only one scene touched material reality, 
suggested actual place, when the bases of two architectural col- 
umns showed in an opening between curtains. Thus in one play 
was the gamut run from decoration wholly by light in a void to a 
detached indication of a natural locale. And that is the range 
of the space stage as most of its advanced adherents are using it. 


I do not mean that this production illustrated the profounder 
and more meticulously conceived aspects of drama as made effective 
through mathematical or musical manipulation of space. One must 
turn to the later work of Adolphe Appia for a demonstration of the 
subtler uses of the idea. 

Appia, working forward from the postulates of his early writ- 
ings, the insistence that the actor’s presence, his three-dimensional 
body, must be made to dominate, that right emphasis is impossible 
in the flat two-dimensional setting, and that light is the living factor 
to take the place of the old dead sort of scene, came later to a new 
conception of the values of space and of architectural elements 
sparingly used. Having entirely discounted the pictorial values 
of the proscenium stage, he arrived at the belief that the actor 
would stand out best in space against reticent architectural masses, 
with flat surfaces and very few accentuated lines or angles. “Living 
space” became the heart of his physical scene. 
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At the National Theatre in Prague, one of the most active of 
current European playhouses, H. K. Hilar, the director, has re- 
cently revived Hamlet in a modern mood, but not in modern 
dress. Instead of incorporating mufti and cocktails into the 
tragedy of the melancholy Dane, Dr. Hilar, with J. Hofman, 
his designer, has sought a simple and suggestive means of re- 
stating the tragedy for modern audiences. Using a dark cyclo- 
rama, and placing significant set pieces before it, his production 
took place on the kind of “space stage” described in this issue by 
Sheldon Cheney. Here, for example, is the parapet:—a few 
steps and a semi-circular and enveloping background, and a 
platform free for actors. 
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Karel Vana 


Hamlet meditates aloud between 
the thrones of Gertrude and Clau- | 
dius, dressed in the “inky cloak” | 
of tradition in Dr. Hilar’s recent 
production in Prague. The actor 
is made an integral part of the ‘ 
formal composition of the scene. | 
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The scene in the Queen’s closet in 
Hilar’s production of Hamlet. The 
arras is suggested by a curtain hung 
over the frame at the right, while the 
portraits of the kings, instead of being 
miniatures set in a locket and worn 
around the neck, are fitted into the 
diminishing screens at the back. 
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The graveyard in H. K. Hilar’s production of Hamlet at the 
National Theatre in Prague. Here, as in the other settings for 
the production, J. Hofman, the designer, has indicated the locale 
by only the most essential suggestion. Dr. Hilar, it will be 
remembered, is with Jaroslav Kvapil, his rival, the outstanding 
figure of the Czech stage. Kvapil’s is the gentler talent; he is 
noted for his sincerity as well as for the pleasing beauty of his 
production. Dr. Hilar, on the other hand, is a vehement rad- 
ical, whose work has a strident power. It is he who has done 
much to make O’Neill at home in Prague, even while busy with 
plays by the Capek brothers, and an endless list of Czech plays 
and classics, each of which has been given a vivid and intensified 
production in his theatre. 
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He even wrote that all the theatre need be is “an elementary 
structure designed simply to give shelter to the space where we 
work. No scene, no auditorium; merely a room naked and empty 
—and expectant; everywhere space cleared for the things actually 
used; a full lighting equipment.” And his drawings for scenes, 
as reproduced in those two remarkable brochures, /’Oeuvre d’Art 

Vivant and Art Vivant ou Nature Mort?, indicate just such nudity, 
| just such throwing of emphasis on the acting that goes into the 
scene. A platform placed across the end of a hall, with steps up 
| to it, and perhaps a solid or pierced wall to carry up one line 
: and mass in contrast, or a pillar, each such element being placed 








with exact attention to the dramatic uses and effects of the lines, 
proportions, shadows; the floor apparently made of the same mate- 
rials and blending into the wall or pillar; and at the back as near 
nothingness as can be achieved. Copeau and Geddes and Rein- 
hardt, for all their confessed stages, have not approached this sim- 
plicity, this abstraction, this capitalization of movement in space. 
It seems the last word in the attempt to heighten the presence of 
the actor, to subordinate the inanimate elements in the scene, to put 
the emphasis on living action in living light. It is not in the 
current of full-blooded Expressionism, perhaps, in that it does 
not utilize dynamically the physical form of an obvious stage, nor 
the more melodramatic values of lighting; but who shall say that 
it is not the most sensitively expressive stage yet devised since light 
| was conquered and made a major theatric medium? 


| Of those who have most successfully opened up their stages to 
unencumbered space and light, consistently erecting thereon barest 
indications of reality, Leopold Jessner, director of the State The- 
atre in Berlin, and his designer Emil Pirchan, have been both 
pioneers and foremost practitioners. They are likely to build a 
stage out with an apron on a lower level, which has the double 
advantage of adding to the playing space and giving opportunity 
for increased movement up and down; and they may have a plat- 
form well back on the main stage, or steps (Jessner so noticeably 
capitalized stairs as playing space that the word Jessner-treppen 
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is in every theatre vocabulary in Germany). On this series of 
levels, alone or with a column or balustrade or arch, Jessner plays 
his actors in or against the light. When the curtain rises on the 
performance, one is likely to have the impression of looking into 
limitless space, with the shaped platform or decorative terrace 
placed in the brighter light forward to center the action. This 
platform is probably in itself unobtrusively decorative. It may 
be carpeted (it was in rose-red throughout in Don Carlos), and 
it may be edged with gold; and it stands against a horizon-dome 
that is gratefully soft to the eye, velvet dark or impalpably light 
or opalescent, as may be appropriate. Levels in space, with an inti- 
mation of architecture here or the furnishings of a throne room 
there—such is the summary of Jessner’s “stage decoration.” 

Others carry the intimation of reality one step farther, with- 
out losing the sense of detachment from life. A little conglomerate 
of columns, or windows and doors, or screens, together with the 
necessary furniture, is formed into a decorative vignette and set 
out in space. Lee Simonson used the method memorably in the 
Theatre Guild production of The Failures,* and even on the 
small Garrick Theatre stage succeeded in creating the impression 
of a detached bit of nature, a bit pulled free and set into light 
in a void stage. The method came into prominence first in Ger- 
many, as an alternate of painted Expressionism, a different sort 
of distortion, and there on the domed stages absolute isolation 
of the lighted vignette was possible. In the Guild Theatre Lee 
Simonson has occasionally reverted to the principle in a larger way, 
building a half-realistic sculptural scene and then setting it out as 
if swimming in toned light. Such was the impression afforded 
by the settings for Werfel’s The Goat Song.* 

This consideration of the “fragmentary setting in space’ has led 
me back as close to selective realism as is proper, perhaps, in a 
consideration of Expressionistic stages. Let us turn instead to those 
indications of reality that lead less to realization of place than to 
Constructivist means for acting. If one takes the trouble to run 
over the simplified scenes that have been most widely heralded 





*See TuHeatre Arts, Vol. VII, page 94, and Vol. X, page 173. 
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among students of stagecraft during the last ten years, one will 
find not a few examples that eliminated pretty much everything 
except playing space and “practicable” elements. These were not 
strictly and technically Constructivist settings, because the prac- 
tical elements for successive scenes were not woven into one com- 
position, with consequent discarding of the proscenium curtain. 
In a sense, Craig’s screen settings were designed from a con- 
ception of the space stage rather than from a “picturing” point of 
view; and some of his simplest sketches and models might well 
be considered steps in the direction of Constructivism. (Apropos 
of the ideas of Jessner and Appia and the space stage and a very 
few architectural elements, do you remember Craig’s designs for 
The Steps? In the description, after he speaks of “dramas where 
speech becomes paltry and inadequate,” he adds, “ . . . among all 
the dreams that the architect has laid upon the earth, I know of 
no more lovely things than his flights of steps leading up and 
leading down, and of this feeling about architecture in my art I 
have often thought how one could give life (not a voice) to these 
places, using them to a dramatic end. When this desire came to 
me I was continually designing dramas wherein the place was 
architectural and lent itself to my desire. And so I began with a 
drama called The Steps.”) 

Robert Edmond Jones even some ten years age made sketches for 
a production of Maeterlinck’s The Seven Princesses which had the 
typical Constructivist feature of skeleton architecture set in space: 
an outline of a Gothic apse on a semi-circular stair unit, lighted out 
of darkness. One recalls also that many of the individual scenes in 
that well-remembered if unsuccessful production of Macbeth* in 
New York, under the direction of Arthur Hopkins and in settings 
by Jones, had this same naked quality and were obviously designed 
from a feeling of brooding quality in space. The production failed 
of its chief purpose because the acting had no relation to the set- 
tings, although planned to be similarly expressive. But throughout 
the scenes there was a sense of visual abstract dramatic form, de- 
rived out of a personal emotional reading of the poet’s text; they 


*See Tueatre Arts, Vol. V, page 103. 
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were not real or suggestive of detailed reality, and they were not 
symbolic in the shallow sense; they were directly expressive of dra- 
matic feeling, in terms of light, color and a very few more or less 
architectural constructions set out in a void—a formal and theatri- 
cal equivalent of some vaguely remembered necessary actuality. 

Alexander Tairoff utilized abstract line composition and “broken 
up space” in his famous production of Phédre at the Kamerny The- 
atre in Moscow. Movement plays so great a part in Tairoff’s pres- 
entations, be it noted, that his school of the theatre has special 
courses in juggling and acrobatics; and one of his fundamental 
requirements is “an exact working out of the stage levels: these 
must be built differently for every play, they must be built accord- 
ing to the dynamic and rhythmic-plastic requirements of the play 
and are used as a piano for revealing the actor’s movements and 
emotions.” It is easy to see how this theory, with Tairoff as with 
Meierhold, later developed into full-blown Constructivism. In 
this earlier period, composition in planes on a void stage already | 
had become a source of extraordinary dramatic effectiveness. In 
the Phédre production it was a case of planes used for move- 
ment’s sake, with the edges emphasized as abstract decorative line. 
The “directions” of the composition underlined the action of the 
players, and the total design re-enforced the director’s conception 
of the play. | 

There is, however, this one great difference between the work 
of Jones, Appia, Jessner, and Tairoff in his early days, and the 
work of the avowed Constructivists: the latter insist not only that 
the two-dimensional decorative elements must be discarded, but 
that the stage construction must be designed anti-decoratively. To 
many of us it has seemed that the great merit of Craig, Appia, 
Copeau, Geddes, Jones, Jessner and their fellows lies in the find- 
ing of a new decorativeness to take the place of the flat picture 
sort, a decorativeness more appropriately theatrical in being three- 
dimensional and resolved out of the typically stage mediums of 
light, space and architecture. 
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The Theatre of Today (Boni and Liveright) 


A design by Robert Edmond Jones, 
made ten years ago, for a production of 
Materlinck’s The Seven Princesses, 
which, according to Sheldon Cheney, 
“had the typical Constructivist feature 
of skeleton architecture set in space: 
an outline of a Gothic apse on a semi- 
circular stair, lighted out of darkness.” 











Leopold Jessner, at the Staats Theater in Berlin, 
has revolted emphatically from the monotony of the 
flat stage floor. This use of steps, as a means of 
escape, has become so widely associated with his 
name that Jessner-treppen has passed into common 
parlance in the German theatre. With Emil Pir- 
chan, his designer, he works on many levels, and up 
and down great flights of steps. Here, in the setting 
for Heinrich von Kleist’s Amphitryon, Pirchan and 
Jessner have made an interesting adaptation of Hel- 
lenic lines and traditions in an attempt to clear the 
stage for action. 























THEATRE WITHIN THEATRE 
The Comedy of the Claque 


By ASHLEY DUKES 


HE theatre of today draws its breath of encouragement less 
and less from the thunders of physical applause, and more 


and more from printed or spoken praise. Not that audi- 
ences are any less demonstrative than they used to be; they can still 
shout themselves hoarse when the mood takes them; but their powers 
are limited. At curtain-fall the dramatic critic lingers in the door- 
way of the theatre with a smile of tolerance for the “enthusiastic 
reception” of a piece. He knows that its fate really depends upon 
his judgment and the judgment of the dinner-tables, not upon the 
handclaps and bravos that momentarily deafen him. He guesses 
how many well-wishers of the management or cast are playing their 
part in the generous demonstration. And perhaps he asks himself 
occasionally—was the theatre any worse in the days of the profes- 
sional claque of hired handclappers? Was the general applause any 
less sincere? Were the players any less gratified, and was the pub- 
lic any the wiser? 

The claque is one of the most venerable of dramatic institutions, 
since it is said to have been invented by Nero. It may or may not 
be true that the emperor was welcomed at the games by a chorus 
of five thousand mercenary voices, but it is certain that their “plau- 
dits” have added a word to our language. In the theatre itself we 
may be sure that the value of organized applause has been under- 
stood from the earliest times. All who have tried it know how easy 
it is to “start a laugh,” to lead a round of handclapping, to compel 
a “curtain,” to gather into a single decided impulse the manifold 
hesitations of a crowd. To the claqueur the sole question is how to 
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marshal and control the forces of acclamation most effectively. 


The French people, admittedly masters of tact, have made experi- 
ments in this delicate art throughout their dramatic history. Thus 
a dramatic poet here and there subsidized his own party of vocifer- 
ous supporters; an actor here and there stationed his own company 
of admirers in the pit; an actress sometimes condescended to pur- 
chase her own round of cheers, or stooped to hire the groans that 
should greet the entrance of a rival; a prudent manager sustained 
the general animation of the house by his handful of stalwart re- 
tainers. Nor were the French the only practitioners of the claque. 
Most of the playhouses of Europe, even the English, have known 
some form of it—if only the invitation of a friendly first-night 
audience. In at least one London variety theatre, no more than 
a generation ago, the spectator might have noted a score or so 
of persons, mostly of the male sex, who were especially dis- 
tinguished by their facial inertia and manual briskness. Poor fel- 
lows, they had seen too many nights of entertainment to muster 
more than a melancholy smile; but their hands worked with a 
will, and from time to time they gave forth a “Bravo!” resonant 
enough in itself to earn an honest shilling. 

But such modest makeshifts of claquerie were as nothing beside 
the splendor of the real institution, which burst upon Paris towards 
1830. Its growth was favored by the spirit of the age. Success- 
sive revolutions had thrust the shrewd middle-class man of affairs 
to the forefront of art as well as of politics. The claque was the 
invention of such upstarts. Two of them, MM. Sauton and Porcher, 
had the sublime effrontery to open an office in Paris under the 
name of “L’Assurance des Succés Dramatiques.” They guaranteed 
a hit to any theatrical manager who would employ their minions. 
All that was needful was to invite the chef de claque, or hand- 
clapper-in-chief, to attend one or two of the rehearsals of a forth- 
coming piece. He would take note of the proper “points of in- 
tervention,” and issue his orders accordingly to his subordinates. 
They in their turn would marshal their platoons of rieurs (or loud 
laughers), who should burst into merriment at the right moment; 
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of pleureurs (or sobbers), of both sexes, who should bow their 
heads in uncontrollable emotion: of bisseurs (or encorers), who 
should demand yet another appearance of an actor or the repeti- 
tion of a tirade: of moucheurs (or snufflers), gentlemen too proud 
to sob, who should preserve their emotional dignity by the aid of 
a silk handkerchief; and of chdatouilleurs (or ticklers), who should 
mingle with the crowd during the intervals and dilate upon the 
merits of the performance; while all together should applaud with 
hand and voice at the conclusion of the evening. Each of these 
well-trained bodies functioned at a signal from their chief, who 
was generally stationed beneath the chandelier in the pit—whence 
the Parisian nickname of the fraternity as the Chevaliers du lustre. 
The new system was so popular that great theatres soon in- 
stituted their own clague, under a titular head who was one of the 
great personages of the house. Of Auguste, who was long in con- 
trol at the Opéra, we read that “even at the summit of his for- 
tune he was not ashamed of his hands, but displayed them with 
pride, declaring that he had never found a size in gloves large 
enough to fit him. .... With his heavily whiskered and rather 
vulgar features, his olive complexion, his bejeweled shirt-front 
and forefinger, his fob hung with trinkets and his too-brief waist- 
coat and trousers, Auguste had but few pretensions to pass for a 
prince incognito. everything about him exhaled the clagueur; but 
he was loyal and honest, with a positive genius for his trade.” 
Auguste made the reputation of artists, and even conductors 
and composers admitted his merits. Berlioz admired his devotion 
to “the principles of high strategy,” and declared that “never 
reigned a more intelligent distributor of fame beneath the chan- 
delier of any theatre.” Indeed the great claqueur knew his public 
well; it was his chosen instrument. He was a judge of legitimate 
dramatic effect, and recognized the moment when the mechanical 
salvos of his own underlings truly echoed the sentiment of the 
body of spectators. At rehearsals, it was said, Meyerbeer used 
to seat himself beside the great man and listen to him as if to 
an oracle. One evening Auguste pronounced a certain lengthy 
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aria to be in his opinion “dangerous”. The composer protested. 
“Very well,” said Auguste, “if you have friends in front who will 
begin with it, I will see that my men carry on; but remember 
that I take no responsibility.” The aria was cut without further ado. 

On the eve of a first night the director of the Opéra and his 
chef de claque held a council of war, at which the possibilities of 
the new work were reviewed from first to last in the light of the 
desired applause. The reception of each individual performer 
was definitely settled in advance. The leading artists were to re- 
ceive an alloted number of calls, from which no deviation was 
permitted; and should the public endanger the harmony of the 
scheme by any imprudent preferences of its own, a signal was 
agreed upon between the two collaborators whereby the voice of 
enthusiasm could be raised or lowered at will. 

A mercenary expedient? A vile deception? A ridiculous pro- 
tuberance of human vanity? Perhaps the claque was all of these, 
but it was tolerated for so many generations that it must have had 
some advantages. Some writers have even amused themselves, like 
Gautier, by defending it. “The claque,” he says, “brightens and en- 
livens theatrical performances which would otherwise be cold and 
dismal; it is the crack of the whip which urges the actor forward 
to victory; it gives courage to the trembling heroine and loosens 
the tongue of the inaudible novice; its thunderous plaudits are 
balm to the vanity of authors, who readily forget that they ordered 
them that very morning. . . . And in this light we may regard the 
claqueur as an admiring nature who finds an outlet in exaggeration.” 

As we read these words, we can almost find it in our heart to 
regret the passing of this comedian of the audience, who carried 
on his own performance, scene by scene, in response to the per- 
formance proper on the stage. Within his own sphere he was an 
artist; and who will deny that his sphere was art? 
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Daumier und Das Theater 


The claque in its domestic form, when charity 
begins at home, as seen in one of Daumier’s 
famous theatre caricatures. “The daughter has 
made her first appearance. ‘She has succeeded! 
They are throwing flowers to her! God, I 
thank you!’ cries the mother standing in the 
wings. But, in her ecstasy, she has forgotten 
that she sent the flowers herself.”’ 












































Daumier und Das Theater 





At the beginning of the last century enthusiasm in the 
theatre was often the result of expert manual labor on 
the part of well-paid claques. Audiences in those more | 
florid days, however, were like audiences of all times, 

even if they were assisted in their appreciation of the | 
fine points of a production by salaried “friends” of the 
manager, who were chosen for the size of their hands 

and the lustiness of their bravos. The managers found 

this system of claqueurs necessary because—well, be- 

cause audiences even then were not always as ready 

to respond as they might be. And it is one of those 
audiences of the early days of the nineteenth century 

that Daumier has sketched here in his study of faces at 

a performance of Richard III. 
































W. S. GILBERT 
A Mid-Victorian Aristophanes 
By EDITH HAMILTON 


66 RUE Comedy,” said Voltaire, 
“is the speaking picture of the 


Follies and _ Foibles of a 
Nation.” He was thinking of Aristo- 
phanes, and no better description could 
be given of the Old Athenian Comedy. 
His words are, however, not all-inclusive ; 
indeed they serve to point the difference 
between the comedy of Athens and the 
comedy of sixteenth-century England. The 
Zeitgeist of those periods of splendor and 
magnificent vigour was in many points, 
the most important points, alike. Athen- 
ian and Elizabethan comedy, too, have 
much in common; the resemblance be- 
tween Aristophanes and certain of the 
comedy parts of Shakespeare jumps to 
the eye. The spirit of their times is in 
them. There is the same tremendous en- 
ergy and verve and vitality; the same 
swinging, swashbuckling spirit; the same 
exuberant, effervescing flow of language; 
the same rollicking, uproarious fun. Fal- 
staff is a character out of Aristophanes 
raised to the mth power; Poins, Ancient 
Pistol, Mistress Quickly, might have come 
straight out of any of his plays. 

But this likeness, vivid though it is, 
is on the surface only. If one goes deeper 
it disappears. In so far as each man was 
a product of his time he resembled the 
other, but in their essential genius they 
were unlike. To read Aristophanes is 
in some sort like reading an Athenian 
comic paper. All the life of Athens is 
there: the politics of the day and the 
politicians; the war party and the anti- 
war party; pacifism, votes for women, 
free trade, fiscal reform, complaining tax 
payers, educational theories, the current 


philosophical and literary talk,—every- 
thing in short that interested the average 
citizen of that day was food for his mock- 
ery. To all such matters Shakespeare 
was completely indifferent. The mode of 
the moment, the purely passing show, was 
of no concern whatever to him. Aristo- 
phanes was the “speaking picture of the 
Follies and Foibles of his Nation.” 
Shakespeare lived in an undated world. 

The great age of Greek drama was 
nearing its close when Aristophanes be- 
gan to write. Of the Old Comedy, as 
it is called, we have little; none of the 
plays of Aristophanes’ often successful 
rivals, and only eleven of the many he 
himself wrote, but the genre is clearly 
to be seen in those eleven. There were 
but three actors. A chorus divided the 
action by song and dance (there was no 
curtain) and often took part in the dia- 
logue. About half way through, the plot, 
a very loose matter at best, came prac- 
tically to an end, and the chorus made 
a long address to the audience, which 
aired the author’s opinions and often had 
nothing to do with the play. After that 
would follow scenes more or less con- 
nected. A dull picture this, of a bril- 
liantly entertaining reality. Nobody and 
nothing escaped the ridicule of the Old 
Comedy. The gods came in for their 
share; so did the institutions dearest to 
the Athenians; so did the most popular 
and powerful individuals, often by name. 
The freedom of speech is staggering to 
our ideas. Athens was fighting a bitter 
war which was ultimately to crush her 
and to end the glory that was Greece, 
but Aristophanes was free to say exactly 
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what he pleased. If an American had 
produced a play, after we entered the 
war, which represented General Pershing 
and Admiral Sims as wanting to desert; 
which denounced the war, praised the 
Germans, glorified the peace party, ridi- 
culed Uncle Sam, that play would have 
had a short life, but that is just what 
Aristophanes did in play after play, and 
the Athenians, pro- and anti-war alike, 
thronged the theatre. The fundamental 
thing to the Athenian was a man’s right 
to say what he chose. 

The best known of Aristophanes’ plays 
are the Birds, where Athens is shown up 
in contrast to the Utopian city the birds 
build in the clouds; the Frogs, a parody 
of popular writers; the Clouds, which 
makes fun of Socrates and the intelli- 
gentsia who “walk on air and contemplate 
the sun”; and three plays about women, 
the Thesmophoriazusae, the Lysistrata, 
and the Ecclesiazusae, in which the 
women take hold of literature, the war 
and the state, to the great betterment of 
all. 

To find the writer most like Aristo- 
phanes one must go to an age as unlike 
his as Shakespeare’s was like. The tur- 
bulent democracy that gave birth to the 
Old Comedy and the England over whose 
manners and customs Queen Victoria 
ruled supreme had nothing in common, 
and yet the mid-Victorian Gilbert of 
Pinafore fame saw eye to eye with Aris- 
tophanes as no other writer has done. 
The case with Shakespeare is reversed. 
The differences between Aristophanes and 
Gilbert are superficial; they are due to 
the differences of their time. In their 
essential genius they are alike. 


The unknown is always magnificent. 
Aristophanes wears the halo of Greece, 
and is at the same time softly dimmed 
by the dust of centuries of scholarly 
elucidation. A comparison therefore with 
an author familiar and beloved and never 
really thought about wears a look of ir- 
reverence,—also of ignorance. Dear non- 


sensical Gilbert, and the magnificent 
Aristophanes, poet, political reformer, so- 
cial uplifter, philosophical thinker, and 
a dozen other titles to immortality,—how 
is it possible to compare them? ‘The only 
basis for true comparison, Plato says, is 
the excellency that is peculiar to each 
thing. Was Aristophanes really a great 
lyric poet? Was he really bent on re- 
forming politics or ending democracy? 
Such considerations are beside the point. 
Shakespeare’s glory would not be en- 
hanced if Hamlet’s soliloquy was under- 
stood as a warning against suicide, or if 
it could be proved that he was attacking 
the social evil in Pericles. The peculiar 
excellency of comedy is its excellent fool- 
ing, and Aristophanes’ claim to immor- 
tality is based upon one title only, he was 
a master maker of comedy, he could fool 
excellently. Here Gilbert stands side by 
side with him. He, too, could write the 
most admirable nonsense. ‘There has 
never been better fooling than his, and 
a comparison with him carries nothing 
derogatory to the great Athenian. 


Striking resemblances, both general and 
particular, emerge from such a compari- 
son. ‘The two men fooled in the same 
way; they looked at life with the same 
eyes. In Gilbert’s pages Victorian Eng- 
land lives in miniature just as Athens 
in Aristophanes’. ‘Those sweet pretty 
girls, those smart young dragoons, those 
match-making mammas; those genial ex- 
ponents of the value of a title, a safe in- 
come, a political pull; that curious union 
of sentimental thinking and stoutly practi- 
cal acting ; that intimate savor of England 
in the eighteen eighties;—who has ever 
given it so perfectly as he? He was one 
of the cleverest of caricaturists, but the 
freedom Aristophanes enjoyed was not 
his, and his deft, clear-cut pictures of 
dishonesty and sham and ignorance in 
high places are very discreet and always 
nameless. Essentially, however, he strikes 
with the same weapon as his Greek prede- 
cessor. He, too, ridicules the things 
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dearest to his countrymen: the aristocracy 
in Jolanthe; army training in the Pirates ; 
the navy in Pinafore; English society in 
Utopia Limited; the law courts in Trial 
by Jury; the smart young intelligentsia 
with Oscar Wilde at their head in Pa- 
tience; the new woman in Princess Ida, 
and so on through all his thirteen plays. 
It is never cruel, this ridicule, as Aris- 
tophanes’ sometimes is, but this difference 
is the inevitable result of the enormous 
difference between the two men’s environ- 
ment. ‘The Athenian was watching cold 
and hunger and bitter defeat draw ever 
nearer to Athens. The Englishman wrote 
in the safest and most comfortable world 
mankind has ever known. But under- 
neath that difference their fundamental 
point of view was the same. They were 
topical writers, both of them, given over 
to the matters of the moment, and yet 
Aristophanes has been laughed with for 
two thousand years, and Gilbert has 
survived a half century of such shatter- 
ing change, his England seems almost as 
far away from us. ‘They saw beneath 
the surface of the passing show. ‘They 
wrote of the purely ephemeral and in their 
hands it became a picture not of the 
“Follies and Foibles” of a day and a na- 
tion, but of those that exist in all nations 
and all ages and belong to the permanent 
stuff of human nature. 


Of the two, Aristophanes has the bigger 
canvas, leagues to Gilbert’s inches, but 
the yard-stick is not a measure of art, 
and the quality of their comedy is the 
same. Grace, gaiety, lightness, charm, 
quintessential qualities of the Comic 
Spirit, mark them both. It is noteworthy 
that they resemble each other even in 
matters of technique which is wont to 
vary so greatly from age to age. In both 
men the fooling is the point, not the plot. 
In that subtle, individual thing, the use 
of metre, they are strikingly alike. The 
metre of a comic song is as important as 
its matter. No one understood that more 
clearly than Gilbert: 


All children who are up in dates and 
floor you with ’em flat, 

All persons who in shaking hands, 
shake hands with you like that. 
Aristophanes understood it too as none 

better: 

*I’m swelling within like a cake full of 
yeast. I must talk or I’ll blow into pieces. 

Get out of my way. Don’t stop me, 
I say. Boy, bring me my togs and a 
topper. 

This jolly line is a favorite with him, 
but he uses an endless variety. Examples 
will be found in the passages translated, 
in all of which, except the one passage in- 
dicated, | have reproduced the original 
metres. The effect of them is essentially 
that of Gilbert’s. 

A device of pure nonsense in Gilbert, 
which seems peculiarly his own, and which 
he uses, for example, in the second act 
of Patience, is the appeal to something 
utterly irrelevant that proves irresistible: 





Grosvenor (wildly) 
But you would not do it—I am sure 


you would not. (Throwing himself at 
Bunthorne’s knees, and clinging to him.) 
Oh, reflect, reflect! You had a mother 
once. 
BUNTHORNE 
Never! 
GROSVENOR 
Then you had an aunt! (Bunthorne 
deeply affected) Ah! I see you had! By 
the memory of that aunt, I implore you. 


He uses exactly the same device in the 
second act of The Pirates. 


(A struggle ensues between Pirates and 
Police. The Police are overcome, the 





* The Birds 462-464. Aristophanes, of course, uses 
the Athenian equivalent for dinner clothes. 
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Pirates standing over them with drawn 
swords.) 
SERGEANT 

To gain a brief advantage you've 
contrived, 

But your proud triumph will not be 
long-lived. 

On your allegiance we've a stronger 
claim— 

We charge you yield, in Queen Vic- 
toria’s name! 

Kino (baffled) 

You do! 

POLICE 

We do! 

We charge you yield, in Queen Vic- 
toria’s name! 

(Pirates kneel, Police stand over them 
triumphantly.) 

KING 

We yield at once, with humbled mien, 

Because, with all our faults, we love 
our Queen. 

(Police, holding Pirates by the collar, 
take out handkerchiefs and weep.) 
Precisely the same nonsensical device 

is used by Aristophanes. In the Achar- 
nians* the magic appeal before which all 
opposition melts is, not to an aunt or the 
Queen, God bless her, but to a scuttle 
of coal, as it might have been last year 
in England. Fuel was scarce in Athens 
just then: war was raging. 





The scene is a street in Athens. A 
man, Dikaeopolis by name, has said some- 
thing in favor of Sparta, Athens’ enemy. 


The crowd is furious: 
DIKAEOPOLIS 
This I know, the men of Sparta, whom 
we’re cursing all day long, 


* Acharnians 310-333 (with omissions). 


Aren’t the only ones to blame for every- 

thing that’s going wrong. 
Crowpb 

Spartans not to blame, 
Do you dare tell such a lie? 

At him! At him, all good people. Stone 
him, burn him. He shall die. 

DIKAEOPOLIS 
Wont you hear me, my dear fellows? 
CrRowp 
Never, never. Not a word. 
DIKAEOPOLIS 

Then Ill turn on you, you villains. 
Would you kill a man unheard? 

I’ve a hostage for my safety, one that’s 
very dear to you. 

I will slaughter him before you. 
into house at back of stage.) 

Crowp 
What is it he’s gone to do? 
How he threatens. You don’t think 
he’s got a child of ours in there? 
DiKagopouis (from behind stage) 

I’ve got something. Now, you scoun- 
drels, tremble, for I will not spare. 

Look well at my hostage. This will 
test your mettle, every soul. (He comes 
out, lugging something behind him.) 

Which among you has true feeling for 
—a scuttle full of coal. 

Crowb 

Heaven save us! Oh, don’t touch it! 

We'll give in. Say what you please. 


In the Lysistrata* occurs the following: 


First SPEAKER 
For through man’s heart there runs in 
flood 
A natural and a noble taste for blood. 
SECOND SPEAKER 
To form a ring and fight— 
THIRD SPEAKER 
To cut off heads at sight— 
ALL 
It is our right. 
Matter and manner are perfectly Gil- 
bert’s. Anyone not knowing the author 
would inevitably assign it to him, to the 
Princess Ida, perhaps, along with: 
We are warriors three, 
Sons of Gama Rex, 
Like most sons are we, 
Masculine in sex. 
Bold and fierce and strong, ha! ha! 
For a war we burn. 
With its right or wrong, ha! ha! 
We have no concern. 
Aristophanes was amused by grand talk 
that covered empty content. The first 


* Translated by Lawrence Housman 3-7. 


you traitor? 


(goes 
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scene in the Thesmophoriazusae* is a 


street in Athens. ‘Two elderly men enter, 
one with the lofty air that befits a Poet 
and Philosopher, the other an ordinary, 
cheerful old fellow. He speaks first. 


MNESILOCHUS 
Might I, before I’ve lost my wind 
entirely, 
Be told where you are taking me, 
Euripides? 


Euripwes (solemnly) 
You may not hear the things which 
presently 
You are to see. 
MNESILOCHUS 
What's that? Say it again. 
I’m not to hear—? 
EURIPIDES 
What you shall surely see. 
MNESILOCHUS 
And not to see—? 
EuRIPIDES 
The things you must needs hear. 
MNESILOCHUS 
Ob how you talk. Of course you’re very 
clever. 
You mean I must not either hear or see? 
EuRIPIDES 
They two are twain and by their nature 
diverse, 
Each one from other. 
MNESILOCHUS 
Hearing from seeing, eh? 
EURIPIDES 
Even so. By nature diverse. 
MNESILOCHUS 
What's that—diverse? 
EURIPIDES 
Their elemental parts are separate. 
MNESILOCHUS 
Oh, what it is to talk to learned people. 


Gilbert was amused by the same thing. 
In the second act of the Princess Ida the 
first scene is the hall of the Women’s 
University. The principal has been ad- 
dressing the faculty and students, and as 
she finishes asks: 


Who lectures in the Hall of Arts today? 
Lapy BLANCHE 

1, madam, on Abstract Philosophy. 

There I propose considering, at length, 

Three points—the Is, the Might Be, and 
the Must. 

Whether the Is, from being actual fact, 
7 Is more important than the vague Might 
e, 

Or the Might Be, from taking wider 
scope, 

Is for that reason greater than the Is: 


* Theemophoriazusae 3-21. 


And lastly, how the Is and Might Be 
stand 
Compared with the inevitable Must! 
PRINCESS 
The subject’s deep. 





Every kind of sham is dear to Aris- 
tophanes but especially the literary sham. 
He is forever making fun of him. In 
the Birds Peisthetaerus, an Athenian, is 
helping the birds found their new city 
in the clouds, which is called Cloud- 
cuckoo-town. To it flock the quacks and 
the cranks. A priest has just been chased 


off the stage when enter a Poet, sing- 
ing :* 

O Cloud-cuckoo-town! 
Muse, do thou crown 
With song her fair name, 
Hymning her fame. 

PEISTHETAERUS 
What sort of thing is this? I say, 
Who in the world are you, now, pray? 

Port 

A warbler of a song, 
Very sweet and very strong, 
Slave of the Muse am I, 
Eager and nimble and spry, 
—As Homer says. 

PEISTHETAERUS 
Does the Muse let her servants wear 
That sort of long, untidy hair? 

POET 
Oh, we who teach the art 
Of the drama, whole or part, 
Servants of the Muse, must try 
To be eager and nimble and spry, 
—As Homer says. 
* Birds, 904 ff—except first four lines, not in orig- 


inal metre, which varies from line to line as English 
metre does not. 
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PEISTHETAERUS 
That nimbleness, no doubt is why 
You’re all in rags. You are too spry. 


Poet 


Oh, I’ve been making lovely, lovely 
lays, 

Old and new-fashioned too, in sweetest 
praise 


Of your Cloud-cuckoo-town. 

... And won’t you see 

If you have something you can give to 
me? 

In the Thesmophoriazusae* Euripides 
and Mnesilochus are walking along the 
street: 

EvRIPIDES 

That house is where great Agathon is 

living, 

The tragic poet. 

MNESILOCHUS 
Agathon? Don’t know him. 
EvuRIPIDES 
Why, he’s the Agathon— 
MNESILOCHUs (interrupting) 
A big dark fellow, eh? 
EURIPIDES 

Oh, no, by no means. Haven't you ever 

seen him? 

But let us step aside. 

coming. 

He’s got some myrtles and a pan of 

coals. 

He’s going to pray for help in com- 

position. 


His servant’s 


SERVANT 

Let sacred silence rule us here, 

Ye people all, lock up your lips, 

For the Muses are revelling 
within, 

The Queens of poetry-making. 

Let the air be still and forget to blow, 

And the gray sea wave make never a 
sound— 


there 


MNESILOCHUS 
Stuff and zonsense. 
EURIPIDES 
Will you be quiet. 
SERVANT (scandalized) 
What’s this that I hear? 
MNESILOCHUS 
Oh, just as you said. 
It’s the air that’s forgetting to blow. 
SERVANT 
He’s making a play. 
First the keel he will lay 
With neatly joined words all new, 
Then the bottom he’ll round, 
And chisel the sound, 


* Thesmophoriasusae. 29-156 (with omissions). 


And fasten the verses with glue. 

A maxim he’ll take 

And an epithet make, 

And call by new names what is old, 

He’ll form it like wax 

And fill in the cracks, 

And cast it at last in a mold.* 

(Enter Agathon. He has on a silk dress 
and his hair is in a net.) 

MNESILOCHUS 
Who are you? Were you born a man? 
No, you’re a woman surely. 
AGATHON 

Know, sir, I choose my dress to suit my 
writing. 

A poet molds himself upon his poems, 

And when he writes of women he 
assumes 

A woman’s dress and takes on woman’s 
habits. 

But when he sings of men a manly 
bearing 

Is his therewith. What we are not by 
nature 

We take unto ourselves through imita- 
tion. 


Gilbert enjoyed the sham artist quite as 


much. In Patience Act I, Scene I, the 
officers of the Dragoons are on the stage: 
COLONEL 
Yes, and here are the ladies. 
DUKE 


But who is the gentleman with the long 
hair? 

(Bunthorne_ enters, 
Ladies, two by two.) 


followed by the 


¥ 


BUNTHORNE (aside) 
Though my book I seem to scan 
In a rapt ecstatic way, 
Like a literary man 
Who despises female clay, 
I hear plainly all they say. 
Twenty love-sick maidens they! 


*In the original every line of this speech rhymes 


with all the others, one of the extremely few exam- 
ples of the use of rhyme in Greek. 
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BUNTHORNE (alone) 

Am I alone 
And unobserved? I am! 
Then let me own 
Pm an aesthetic sham! 
This air severe 
Is but a mere 

Veneer! 
This costume chaste 
Is but good taste 

Misplaced! 


Both writers make the same kind of 
jokes about military matters and the like. 
In the Knights* the two generals intro- 
duced were among the most famous of 
their time: 


DEMOSTHENES 
How goes it, poor old chap? 
NICIAS 
Badly. Like you. 
DEMOSTHENES 
Let’s sing a doleful ditty and then weep. 
(Both sing, break down, and sob.) 
DEMOSTHENES 
No use in whimpering. We'd do better 
far 
To dry our tears and find some good 
way out. 
NICIAS 
What way? You tell me. 
DEMOSTHENES 
No. Do you tell me. 
If you won’t speak I’ll fight you. 
NICIAS 
No not I. 
You say it first and then I’ll say it 
after. 


NICIAS 
You have it. 
Well, doesn’t it sound nice? 
DEMOSTHENES 
It’s heavenly. 
But—but— 
NICIAS 
What’s that? 
DEMOSTHENES 
They flog deserters. 
Gilbert’s jokes, of course were in a 


lighter vein. There is the Duke of Plaza- 
Toro: 


In enterprise of martial kind, 
When there was any fighting, 
He led his regiment from behind— 
He found it less exciting. 
But when away his regiment ran, 
His place was at the fore, O— 
That celebrated, 
Cultivated, 
Underrated 
Nobleman, 
The Duke of Plaza-Toro! 





DEMOSTHENES . 
Oh, speak for me and say what’s in my But the passage most like the one quoted 
heart. from Aristophanes is the marching song 
NICIAS of the Police in the Pirates, Act I. 





My courage fails. If only I could say it 
Neatly and sweetly, like Euripides. 
Well then, say sert, like that, and say 
it smartly. 
DEMOSTHENES 
All right. Here goes: sert. 
NICIAS 
Good. Have courage now. 
Say first sert and then de, repeating 
fast 
The two words, very fast. 
DEMOSTHENES 
Ah, yes. I get you. 
Sert de, sert de sert, desert. 





* Knights 3-29 (with omissions). 
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MABEL 
Go, ye heroes, go to glory, 
‘hough ye die in combat gory, 
Ye shall live in song and story, 
Go to immortality! 
POLICE 
Though to us it’s evident, 
Tarantara! tarantara! 
These intentions are well meant, 
Tarantara! 
Such expressions don’t appear, 
Tarantara, tarantara! 
Calculated men to cheer, 
Tarantara! 
Who are going to meet their fate 
In a highly nervous state, 
Tarantara! 


~~) eee 
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Politicians in Athens and in London 
seem very much the same. In the Plutus* 
a slave, Carion, meets one. He asks: 

You’re a good man, a patriot? 


POLITICIAN 
Oh, yes. 
If ever there was one. 
CARION 
And, as I guess, 
A farmer? 
POLITICIAN 
I? Lord save us. I’m not mad. 
CARION 
A merchant then? 
POLITICIAN 


Ah, sometimes I have had 
To take that trade up—as an alibi. 
CARION 
You’ve some profession surely. 
POLITICIAN 
No, not I. 
CARION 
How do you make a living, 
POLITICIAN 
Well, there ’re several 
Answers to that. I’m Supervisor Gen- 
eral 
Of all things here, public and private 
too. 


CARION 
A great profession that. What did you 
do 
To qualify for it? 
POLITICIAN 


I wanted it. 
So Gilbert in the song of the duke and 
duchess in the Gondoliers: 


To help unhappy commoners, and add 
to their enjoyment, 
Affords a man of noble rank congenial 
employment ; 
Of our attempts we offer you examples 
illustrative: 
The work is light, and, I may add, it’s 
most remunerative. 
Small titles and orders 
For Mayors and Recorders 
I get—and they’re highly delighted. 
M. P.’s baronetted, 
Sham Colonels gazetted, 
And second-rate Aldermen knighted. 


In the Knightst an oracle has just fore- 
told that Athens will be ruled some day 
by a sausage seller. At that moment one 
enters and is greeted with enthusiasm: 


* Plutus 901 ff. 
~ Knights 149-190 (with omissions). 


DEMOSTHENES 
Dear Sausage-seller rise, our Saviour 
and the State’s. 
SAUSAGE-SELLER 
What’s that you say? 
DEMOSTHENES 
O happy man and rich. 
Nothing today, tomorrow everything. 
O Lord of Athens, blest through you. 
SAUSAGE-SELLER 
I see, sir, 
That you must have your joke. But 
as for me, 
I’ve got to wash the guts and sell my 
sausage. 
DEMOSTHENES 
But you are going to be our greatest 
man. 
SAUSAGE-SELLER 
Oh, I’m not fit for that. 
DEMOSTHENES 
What’s that? Not fit? 
Is some good action weighing on your 
conscience ? 
Don’t tell me that you come of honest 
folk? 
SAUSAGE-SELLER 
Oh, dear me, no sir. Bad ’uns, out and 


out. 
DEMOSTHENES 
You lucky man. Oh, what a start 
you’ve got 


For public life. 
SAUSAGE-SELLER 
But I don’t know a thing 
Except my letters. 
DEMOSTHENES 
Ah, the pity is 
That you know anything. 
A parallel passage is Sir Joseph’s song 
in Pinafore: 
I grew so rich that I was sent 
By a pocket borough into Parliament. 
I always voted at my party’s call, 
And I never thought of thinking for 
myself at all. 
I thought so little they rewarded me 
By making me the Ruler of the 
Queen’s Navee! 

The woman joke, of course, is well to 
the fore with both men. It is ever with 
us. Plus ca change, plus c’est la méme 
chose. Any number of passages might be 
selected. In the Princess Ida the new 
woman is described: 

As for fashion, they forswear it, 
So they say—so they say; 

And the circle—they will square it 
Some fine day—some fine day; 
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Each newly-joined aspirant 
To the clan—to the clan— 
Must repudiate the tyrant 
Known as Man—known as Man. 


They mock at him and flout him, 
For they do not care about him, 
And they’re “going to do without him” 
If they can—if they can! 


The song of the duchess in the Gon- 
doliers is even more in Aristophanes’ vein: 


On the day when I was wedded 
To your admirable sire, 

I acknowledge that I dreaded 
An explosion of his ire. 


I was always very wary, 
For his fury was ecstatic— 
His refined vocabulary 
Most unpleasantly emphatic. 


Giving him the very best, and getting 
back the very worst— 

That is how I tried to tame your great 
progenitor—at first! 


But I found that a reliance 
On my threatening appearance, 
And a resolute defiance 
Of marital interference 
Was the only thing required 
For to make his temper supple, 
And you couldn’t have desired 
A more reciprocating couple. 
So with double-shotted guns and colours 
nailed unto the mast, 
I tamed your insignificant progenitor— 
at last! 


Aristophanes’ ladies are of quite the 
same kind. “They form the chorus of 
the Thesmophoriazusae,* and they begin 
their address to the audience as follows: 


We now come forward and appeal to 
you to hear how the men all flout us, 

And the foolish abuse and the scandals 
let loose the silly things tell about us. 

They say all evil proceeds from us, 
war, battles, and murder even, 

We’re a tiresome, troublesome, quarrel- 
some lot, disturbers of earth and heaven. 

Now, we ask you to put your minds on 
this: if we’re really the plague of your 
lives, 

Then tell us, please, why you’re all so 
keen to get us to be your wives? 

Pray, why do you like us to be at home, 
all ready to smile and greet you, 


* Thesmophoriazusae 785 ff. 


And storm and sulk if your poor little 
wife isn’t always there to meet you? 

If we’re such a nuisance and pest, then 
why—we venture to put the question— 

Don’t you rather rejoice when we're 
out of the way—a reasonable suggestion. 

If we stay the night at the house of a 
friend,—I mean, the house of a lady, 

You hunt for us everywhere like mad 
and hint at something shady. 

Do you like to look at a plague and a 
pest? It seems you do, for you stare 

And ogle and give us killing looks if 
you see us anywhere. 

And if we think proper to blush and 
withdraw, as a lady, no doubt should be 
doing, 

You will try to follow us all the more, 
and never give over pursuing. 





But we can show you up as weil, 

The ways of a man we all can tell, 

Your heart’s in your stomach, every 
one 

And you'll do anyone if you’re not first 
done. 

We know what the jokes are you love 
to make, 

And how you each fancy yourself a 
rake. 

Parallels such as these could be given 
indefinitely. The world moves slowly. 
Aristophanes in Athens, fifth century, 
B. C., Gilbert in nineteenth century Eng- 
land, saw the same things and saw the 
same humour in them. Some things, how- 
ever, were seen by the Athenian which the 
Englishman was constrained not to see, 
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and this fact constitutes the chief point 
of difference between them. What a gulf 
between the Old Comedy, so riotous and 
so Rabelaisian, and the decorous operettas 
that would never raise a blush on the 
cheek of Anthony Trollope’s most lady- 
like heroine. A gulf indeed, but it is 
the gulf between the two periods. Eng- 
land’s awful arbiter of morals, the for- 
midable Queen in her prime, was the 
audience that counted in Gilbert’s day, 
and it may be stated with certainty that 
Aristophanes himself would have abjured 
indecency and obscenity in that presence. 
Equally certainly if he had lived in the 
age, par example, of gentility, he would 
have tempered his vigour, checked his 
swiftness, moderated his exuberance. Gil- 


bert is an Aristophanes plentifully watered 
down,. a steady and stolid-y, jolly Bank- 
holiday, every day Aristophanes, a mid- 
Victorian Aristophanes. 

The question is irresistibly suggested, 
if Gilbert had lived in those free-think- 
ing, free-acting, free-speaking days of 
Athens, “so different from the home life 
of our own dear Queen,” would he too 
have needed a Lord High Chamberlain 

to purge his native stage beyond a 
question 

of “risky” situation and indelicate sug- 
gestion. 

There are indications that this is a pos- 
sibility, even a probability, had there not 
always been before him the fear of that 
terrible pronunciamento: WE ARE 
NOT AMUSED. 





The Gilbertian 
panying this article are, of course, by 
‘the author of the Bab Ballads, while 
the two Greek comic actors are taken 
from statuettes reproduced in line in 


Haigh’s Attic Theatre. 


illustrations accom- 
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Russell Collins as Joxer and Carl Benton Reid as Jack Boyle in Juno and the Paycock 
at the Cleveland Play House 


THE TRIBUTARY THEATRE 


HE summer indolence which overtakes Broadway does not extend to the Little 
Theatres of the country. July and August are, in fact, often their busiest and 
certainly their most rushed months—when summer schools are in full session and 

summer colonies are impatient to be amused. Hence it is that few Little Theatres 
can call the summer a holiday. Take as a typical case in point the Goodman. Mem- 
orial Theatre, Chicago, and the Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh. The 
directors and many of the students of these schools felt little impulse to idleness just 
because their native theatres were “dark.”” Members of the permanent company of 
the Goodman Theatre and Thomas Woods Stevens and Whitford Kane, its directors, 
joined forces with B. Iden Payne, who is in charge of the Department of Drama 
at Carnegie, and opened another “season of great comedies” at the Garden Theatre 
in St. Louis. Each week this tireless trio changed their bill, and managed to keep 




















Setting by Lee Mitchell for an Interlude in The Dance of Life at Carnegie Tech. 








their company rehearsed and ready for the next week’s offering. Mr. Stevens, for- 
merly head of the Carnegie Tech department, took on the arduous responsibilities of 
manager while Mr. Kane and Mr. Payne codperated in the varying roles of di- 
rector and actor. Once again—and with a programme including The Taming of 
the Shrew, Much Ado About Nothing, and As You Like It—they showed that | 
Shakespeare does not necessarily spell ruin. 

While Mr. Payne was in St. Louis, Theodore Viehman, also of the Carnegie 
Tech. department of drama, was in Toronto, taking charge, for the second summer, 
of the Hart House Theatre productions, and offering, in the absence of Walter Sin- 
clair, an active summer school schedule. Mr. Viehman has contributed several in- 
teresting productions to the regular programme at Pittsburgh. “There he mounted 
Herman Ould’s The Dance of Life, an experimental play in which the actors and 
Lee Mitchell, the designer, were given many experimental opportunities because of 
Mr. Ould’s structure, in which each realistic act was followed by an expressionistic 
interlude. Mr. Viehman also produced Goldoni’s The Fan, in the charming real- 
istic settings of Alexander Wyckoff, and Jules Romain’s Dr. Knock. 

Dr. Knock, a sharply satiric comedy which has waited too long for a New York 
hearing, is coming into a steadily increasing popularity in the little theatres. This 
winter it is to be included in the Laboratory Theatre’s repertory, and last winter, 
at le Petit Theéatre du Vieux Carré, it was a strong production in the tenth season 
of this adventurous playhouse. With both Dr. Knock and Lord Dunsany’s If (which 
the Grand Street Follies Group is to produce on Broadway this year) the Vieux 
Carré twice anticipated New York. Jf was followed by The Swan, Sun-Up, De- 
classée, and The Romantic Young Lady. ‘To these Bennett Kilpack, the director of 
the Vieux Carré, who resigned last June, added Flo Field’s 4 la Creole and W. H. 



































Alexander Wyckoff’s set for The Fan at Carnegie Tech. 


Fulham’s The Pink of Piracy, both plays by local authors dealing with native sub- 
jects. Walter Sinclair, with a fine record at the Hart House Theatre, Toronto, be- 
hind him, will succeed Mr. Kilpack in New Orleans this winter. 








In its picturesque old building on the water’s edge the Gloucester School of the 
Little Theatre has just completed its eighth year under the direction of Mrs. Florence 
Evans and Miss Florence Cunningham. ‘Their programme included He Who Gets 
Slapped, The Dreamy Kid, a No play and a dramatization of The Book of Ruth. 
Jonel Jorgulesco, the resident designer of the Boston Repertory Theatre, conducted 
this summer the course in scenic design which was in the hands of Hardie Allbright 
last year. Nor has the school been the only dramatic activity of Gloucester during 
the season. At Stillington Hall, opened for the first time this year, Leslie Buswell 
inaugurated ‘‘a summer season of music and drama.”’ Such artists as Alfredo Casella, 
conducting thirty-five members of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, Eva Gauthier 
and Harold Bauer, Anna Duncan and Alfredo San Malo, and John Charles Thomas 
and Charles Naegele have appeared in concert, while the American Opera Company 
of the Eastman School presented Faust, Martha, Pagliacci, Figaro, and The Ab- 
duction from the Seraglio. And to close this season the Stillington Players presented 
a series of dramatic performances, including Booth ‘Tarkington’s The Intimate 
Strangers, under the direction of Lemist Esler, a graduate of Yale, whose Machiavelli 
may see Broadway production this winter. 


Evidently the writer of the article from Variety which was quoted in this de- 
partment in July was not aware of all the back-stage facts when he said that the 
Welwyn Garden City Players’ production of Mr. Sampson was “given the bird” 
when tried in vaudeville. A letter from C. B. Purdom, the director of this English 
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A design by Edna M. Wells for The Tempest at Haenter College 








group, offers much enlightenment. It will be remembered that the Welwyn Garden 
City Players tried their fortunes at the Regent Theatre in Brooklyn, lasting but one 
night. Instead of indicating any defeat in vaudeville, Mr. Purdom makes clear 
why to him and to his players this single performance was “as great an achievement as 
carrying away the Belasco Cup.’”’ Unable to tour in vaudeville, because his company 
had to return to England, Mr. Purdom was offered a week’s trial in vaudeville. At 
first the Palace Theatre was suggested, but as its bill already included another sketch, 
Mr. Sampson was carried over to Brooklyn. Mr. Purdom tells what follows. He 
says, in part: “We therefore gave the play at the Regent Theatre, but instead of re- 
placing another turn we were put on as an extra at 10:05, when the feature film was 
due to begin. We were not in the programme, the audience did not know who we 
were, what our play was or what our scene or characters represented. At 10:05 
o'clock the manager of the theatre appeared before the curtain and said that he had 
got a special item for the audience that night, consisting of a play by the English 
players who had just won the Belasco Cup. He did not know the play or if we were 
any good and hoped the audience would make the best of it. Is it surprising that the 
audience was perplexed and perhaps irritated? Do you wonder that in ten minutes 
they began to get restless and that in twenty mintutes some of them, finding the whole 
affair unintelligible, began to express their annoyance? A section of the audience 
did indeed do their best to “give the bird” to us, and I do not blame them in the 
least. But there was a minority of the audience who appreciated the play; we played 
it to the end, and received applause at the close that exceeded by far that given 
to any other turn that evening. Of course, the performance was a failure because it 
i was not possible to do the play properly. It was simply thrown at their heads. It 
was a battle between the players and the audience in which the players won.” 





























TOWARD A THEATRE LIBRARY 


HIS brief bibliography aims primarily to provide a first buying list for the 

librarian or teacher, but it may also serve as a practical working list for students 
of the theatre. It is arbitrarily limited to books in English, and books in print, and 
among these, to the ones which give the most recent and complete statement and 
record of their special subject rather than to source books. There are no plays included 
except those which carry material in their introductions which would not otherwise be 
available. “Theatrical biographies and criticism are also represented only where they 
have some direct bearing on the theatre of today and where they fill one of the all too 
many gaps in theatre history in English. One of the distinguishing features of the list 
seems to be its barren spots—the spots purposely left barren here because the writings 

















that represent them are not available in English. 


There are no manuals of craftsman- 


ship or organization, since these can be added as needed to any library that has the 


right foundation. 


to arrange and subdivide them under four such general headings as: 


In listing the books it has seemed simplest, and hence most advisable, 


I, General ; 


II, From the Greeks through the Renaissance; I11, Modern (by countries), and IV, 


Theory and Contemporary Practice. 


I. GENERAL 
1. A History oF THEATRICAL ART IN 
ANCIENT AND Mopern Times, by Carl 
Mantzius. Duckworth: 1903-1921. (Vols. 
1, 2, 3, 4 and 5, $6; Vol. 6, $12.00.) 


The best general history of the theatre avail- 
able in English is that of Carl Mantzius, Dan- 
ish actor and scholar. Volume I, The Earliest 
Times, covers briefly the pre-historic theatre, 
and the early theatre in China, Japan and In- 
dia and then takes up in detail the theatres of 
Greece and Rome. All six volumes are illus- 
trated and indexed; Volumes I, II and III 
carry bibliographies as well. Volume II is de- 
voted to The Middle Ages and the Renaissance, 
covering ecclesiastical and secular plays, and 
devoting a section to the Commedia dell’ Arte. 
A special chapter on the stages of Italy, Spain 
and England during the Renaissance is of par- 
ticular interest to students. Volume III is a 
presentation of the Shakespearean Period in 
England, with emphasis on general theatrical 
conditions as well as on the actor’s art. Vol- 
ume IV, Moliére and His Times, traces the 
development of the French stage and gives an 
extended account of Moliére’s theatre, actors, 
and audiences. Volume V, Great Actors of 
the 18th Century, is devoted largely to the 
German theatre and the work of leading 
actors and producers — Caroline Neuber, 
Schréder, Iffand, etc. It also describes impor- 
tant French and English actors of the time— 
and devotes a section to the School of Voltaire 
in playwriting. Betterton, Cibber, Garrick 
and their influence on the English stage are 


ROSAMOND GILDER. 


discussed in detail. Volume VI, Classicism 
and Romanticism, is the closing volume of 
Mantzius’ history and is in three parts: Part I 
devoted to the English theatre under the aegis 
of Sheridan, the Kembles and Kean. Part II 
to France with Talma and the Romantics. 
Part III to Weimar and the German Romantic 
school. 

A working handbook to this limitless 
subject is Ashley Dukes’ Drama (Henry Holt: 
1927), a brief, informative summary of thea- 
tre history. The Development of the Theatre, 
in one volume, by Allardyce Nicoll (Harcourt, 
Brace and Co.: 1927) is an account of the 
changes, developments and vicissitudes of 
theatre buildings, stages and scenery from the 
Greek theatre until today, and is one of the 
most valuable and important recent contribu- 
tions to theatre history. 


II. FROM THE GREEKS THROUGH 
THE RENAISSANCE 
2. THe Attic THEATRE, by Arthur 
Elam Haigh. Third edition, edited by 
A. W. Pickard-Cambridge. Oxford Univ. 
Press: 1907. ($4.70.) 


A scholarly presentation of the subject with 
emphasis on the construction and equipment of 
the Greek theatre. Details of scenery, cos- 
tume, acting and staging are described and 
the many controversial points related to them 
clearly presented. The lists of authorities con- 
sulted gives an excellent idea of the available 
material on this subject. Lllustrated: index. 
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3. THe GreeK THEATRE AND ITs 
Drama, by Roy C. Flickinger. Chicago 
Univ. Press: 1922. ($3.00.) 


More general than Haigh, Flickinger also 
disagrees radically with certain of the former 
writer’s conclusions, so that the two books 
taken together give an adequate idea of the 
state of learning in relation to the Greek thea- 
tre. Flickinger also describes the conventions 
and content of the Greek drama in relation to 
its environment and traces its influences on 
mediaeval and modern developments. Gener- 
ously illustrated: bibliography and index. 


4. Euripies AND His Acez, by Gil- 
bert Murray. Henry Holt: 1913 ($1.) 


Gilbert Murray, incomparable translator of 
Euripides, presents in this study of the Greek 
poet, not only the great dramatist himself, 
his career and his development as a play- 
wright, but a description of the period in 
which he lived and his relation to it. 


5. StupIEs OF THE GREEK Posts, by 
John Addington Symonds. Macmillan: 
1920. ($8.50.) 


A series of brilliant studies of Greek lit- 
erature, invaluable as a background to an 
understanding of Greek poetry and Greek 
thought. Special studies of the Greek drama- 
tists are available, such as H. W. Smyth’s 
Aeschylean Tragedy (Univ. of California 
Press: 1924), A. E. Haigh’s Tragic Drama of 
the Greeks (Oxford) and the short studies in 
Our Debt to Greece and Rome Series (Long- 
mans Green) which trace the influence of 
the Greek Dramatists on later generations. 


6. ARISTOPHANES, by Louis E. Lord. 
Longmans Green: 1925. ($1.50.) 


A short study serving as an excellent intro- 
duction to the Old Greek Comedy. The New 
Comedy, represented by Menander, is treated 
in Mantzius (No. 1) but can be studied in 
greater detail in F. A. Allinson’s translation 
(Putnam’s) which has notes and biographical 
details as well as the plays. Legrand’s New 
Greek Comedy, translated by James Loeb 
(Putnam’s: 1917) is a much more detailed 
treatment of the subject matter, structure and 
dramatis personae of the New Comedy. Roman 
comedy and the Roman theatre are described 
in Mantzius (No. 1) and in the first chapter 
of Chambers’ Mediaeval Stage (No. 7) while 
the plays of Plautus and Terence are avail- 
able in such convenient translations as Wright 
and Rogers Three Plays of Plautus (Dutton’s 
Broadway Translations) and the Terence in 
the Loeb Classic Library (Putnam’s). 


7. THe Meptaevar Srace, by E. K. 
Chambers. Oxford: 1903. ($12.00.) 


Chambers’ two thick volumes are _ so 
thorough and so complete that they amply 
cover this particular period. He treats of 


Minstrelsy, Folk-drama, Religious Drama and 
the Interlude both on the continent and in 
England. A long list of source books, as well 
as bibliographies for each chapter, copious 
notes and an excellent index make the book 
indispensable for the student. 


8. SCENES AND MACHINES ON THE 
ENGLISH STAGE DuRING THE RENAIs- 
sANCE, by Lily B. Campbell. Macmillan: 
1923. ($5.00.) 


In addition to developing her particular 
subject—the birth of machinery on the Eng- 
lish stage—Miss Campbell gives an account 
of the growth of scenic art in Italy during 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries and the 
influence of Vitruvius on that development 
Her book takes us past Shakespeare to 
D’Avenant, but her research in the earlier 
period is so important that it should be 
studied in connection with the Italian theatre 
as well as the English. Illustrated: index. 


9. THE RENAISSANCE IN ITALY, by 
John Addington Symonds. 2 Vols. Scrib- 
ners: 1906. ($3.75.) 


Places the drama of Italy during the 
Renaissance in its relation to the entire liter- 
ary output of this period. In his chapter on 
the drama in the second volume, he gives 
a brief account of the influence of the later 
Comedy. He describes the plays of Bibiena, 
the poet, Ariosto and Machiavelli and dis- 
cusses the Commedia Erudita. Symonds’ trans- 
lation of the Memoirs of Carlo Gozzi, with 
his essay on the Italian impromptu comedy 
is desirable if it can be obtained. Chatfield- 
Taylor’s Goldoni (Duffield: 1913), and the re- 
cent edition of Goldoni’s Memoirs (Knopf: 
1926) with an introduction by W. A. Drake, 
are valuable as supplementing the incomplete 
record of the Italian stage. For modern de- 
velopments see Nos. 31, 32 and 53. 


10. CoMMEDIA DELL’ ArTE, by Wini- 
fred Smith. Columbia University Press: 
1912. ($2.85.) 


Is the best study in English on this sub- 
ject which has been so delightfully presented 
by Pierre Louis Duchartre in his La Comédie 
Italienne and very lately by Constant Mic in 
La Commedia dell’ Arte both only available 
in French. Back numbers of The Mask and 
Maurice Sand’s Masques et Buffons published 
in English as The History of the Harle- 
quinade (Martin Secker, London) give some 
account of the actors of the Commedia and 
of their chroniclers. All these are particularly 
valuable for their illustrations. Miss Smith’s 
book has one or two plates; bibliography and 
index. Willson Disher’s Clowns and Pan- 
tomimes (Houghton Mifflin: 1925) is a col- 
lection of essays describing the predecessors 
and successors of the Commedia characters— 
the harlequins, clowns and comedians of all 
times and places. Copiously illustrated: index. 
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III. MoDERN 
Great Britain and Ireland 
11. Brrrish Drama, by Allardyce Nic- 
oll. Crowell: 1925. ($3.00.) 


Is a general history of the British drama 
in one volume which will serve as a con- 
venient background for more detailed studies 
of the English stage. Illustrated, descriptive 
bibliography and index. Felix Emanuel Schell- 
ing’s English Drama (E. P. Dutton) is a 
standard scholarly work on the subject, cov- 
ering the Elizabethan period in detail and 
carrying its account of the English drama 
through Sheridan, with a final chapter cov- 
ering development from Sheridan to Wilde. 


12. THe CamsBrinceE History oF ENG- 
LIisH LITERATURE, edited by A. W. Ward 
and A. R. Walter. Vols. V. and VI. 
The Drama. G. P. Putnam’s Sons: 
1910. ($5.00 per Vol.) 


The fifth and sixth volumes of this monu- 
mental history of English literature are de- 
voted to the drama and contain important 
material written by specialists, notably a 
chapter on early Religious Drama by W. 
Creizenach, Ward on the Origins of English 
Drama, George Pierce Baker on the Univer- 
sity Wits, etc. Volume VI contains chap- 
ters on the leading pre-Cromwellian play- 
wrights—Ben Jonson, Chapman, Marston, 
Dekker. A short general bibliography in each 
volume as well as detailed bibliographies on 
each chapter, containing lists of plays as well 
as titles of critical and historical works and a 
table of dates completes a very valuable and 
indispensable reference book. 


13. History oF ENGLISH DRAMATIC 
LITERATURE TO THE DEATH OF QUEEN 
Anne, by Adolphus William Ward. 
Macmillan: 1899. ($14.50.) 


Is the standard work on the English drama 
to 1714. The first volume covers the earliest 
known theatre, the second gives an account 
of the life and works of Jonson, Beaumont 
and Fletcher and the later Elizabethans, while 
volume three covers the end of the Old Drama 
ani describes the fate of dramatic writing 
and theatrical enterprize under the Protecto- 
rate, with its emergence after the Restoration. 
(Index in Vol. III.) John Addington Symonds’ 
Shakespeare’s Predecessors (Scribners: 1900) 
is a survey of the miracle and morality plays 
of the early period with a discussion of the 
works of Lyly, Nash, Green and Marlowe, 
while Charles Mills Gayley’s Plays of Our 
Forefathers (Duffield: 1907) is a lively and 
entertaining account of the religious plays, 
amply illustrated, which should be secured 
if possible. Detailed discussion of the stages 
and theatres of this early period will be 
found in Chambers (Nos. 7 and 14) and in 
Lilly B. Campbell’s Scenes and Machines on 
the English Stage (No. 8). 


14. THe EvizABETHAN Stace, by E. 
K. Chambers. Oxford: 1923. 4 Vols. 
($23.50.) 


Carries on Mr. Chambers’ exhaustive stud- 
ies of stage-craft, drama and life from the 
point reached in his Mediaewal Stage (No.7). 
These four volumes are equipped with refer- 
ence lists of authorities. They are from every 
point of view so thorough, complete and 
scholarly a contribution to the history of the 
theatre that they form a necessary part of 
any carefully selected theatre library. W. 
J. Lawrence’s The Elizabethan Play-House 
and Other Studies (Lippincott: 1912) is a de- 
tailed and highly specialized study of the 
physical conditions and stage conventions of 
Elizabethan theatres. Illustrated: index and 
bibliography. J. Q. Adams’s Shakespearean 
Playhouses (Houghton Mifflin: 1917) is an- 
other contribution to the same field, and is 
generously illustrated, while A. H. Thorn- 
dike’s Shakespeare’s Theatre (Macmillan: 
1925) is one of the more recent books on 
the subject and carries useful bibliographic 
material. Shakespeare's England (Oxford: 
1917) is an important and interesting collec- 
tion of essays on the life, manners and cus- 
toms of Shakespeare’s age written by various 
leading authorities such as Sidney Lee, 
Walter Raleigh, etc. Illustrated. 


15. Lire oF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, 
by Sidney Lee. Macmillan. ($3.00.) 


Is considered the authoritative life of 
Shakespeare, of which there are, of course, a 
very large number. J. Q. Adams’ 4 Life of 
William Shakespeare (Houghton Miffin: 
1923) is also a sound and interesting presenta- 
tion of the known facts concerning the poet’s 
life. Volume V of the Cambridge History 
(No. 12) contains a good working bibliog- 
raphy of Shakespeare titles. 


16. WiLLtIAM SHAKESPEARE, A CRITI- 
cAL Stupy, by George Brandes. Mac- 
millan: 1924. ($3.50.) 


To take only one among the innumerable 
critical studies of Shakespeare is to challenge 
instant disagreement, but no theatre library 
would be complete without Brandes’ stimulat- 
ing and scholarly study. Professor Bradley’s 
Shakespearean Tragedy (Macmillan: 1915), 
John Masefield’s Shakespeare, a shorter but 
no less valuable appreciation of each play, Ed- 
ward Dowden’s Shakespeare, His Mind and 
Art (Harper: 1918) and Brander Matthews’ 
Shakespeare as a Playwright (Scribner: 1913) 
should be included if possible. 


17. THE DEVELOPMENT OF SHAKES- 
PEARE AS A DRAMATIST, by George Pierce 
Baker. Macmillan: 1917. ($2.60.) 


A thorough and expert study of the growth 
of Shakespeare’s technique as a playwright, 
written from the playwright’s point of view. 
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An invaluable book, even though the results 
of recent research have somewhat dated the 
descriptions of the Elizabethan playhouse. 


18. SHAKESPEARE TO SHERIDAN, by Al- 
win Thaler. Harvard Univ. Press: 1922. 
($5.00. ) 


Gives much valuable information on the 
theatres, actors and productions during the 
period it covers. Generously illustrated from 
the Harvard Theatre Collection. George C. 
D. Odell’s Shakespeare from Betterton to 
Irving, 2 Vols. (Scribners: 1920) follows the 
vicissitudes of Shakespearean production from 
the Restoration onward, describing the treat- 
ment of Shakespeare by the leading players 
and producers of each period—Betterton, 
Garrick, the Kembles, Kean, Macready, etc. 
It stops short of modern productions but is 
most useful and interesting up to that point. 
Generously illustrated. Arthur Colby Sprague’s 
Beaumont and Fletcher on the Restoration 
Stage (Harvard Univ. Press: 1926) gives with- 
in its limits somewhat the same type of in- 
formation concerning the stage productions of 
these two playwrights. 

19. A History OF THE RESTORATION 
Drama, 1660-1700 ($6.50): Ear Ly 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY Drama, 1700- 
1750 ($6.50): Late EIGHTEENTH CEN- 
tury Drama ($7.25), 3 Vols., dy Al- 
lardyce Nicoll. Macmillan: 1923-6. 


Mr. Nicolls’ three volumes give not only 
an excellent account of the English drama 
during the periods covered, analysing the 
work of the leading playwrights from Dryden 
to Lillo, but also describe the theatres, actors 
and audiences of each half century. His 
books are valuable to the student as they 
contain transcripts of important stage docu- 
ments and an exhaustive hand list of play- 
wrights and their works, the only list of this 
type in existence. The source material for 
the Restoration period is interesting and, of 
course, more readily available than that of 
earlier times. Pepys’ Diaries can be secured 
in modern editions and a selection of his en- 
tries relative to the stage has been made in 
Helen McAfee’s Pepys on the Restoration 
Stage (Yale Univ. Press.) Robert W. Lowe’s 
edition of the famous Apology for the Life 
of Mr. Colley Cibber should be secured if 
possible as it contains Wright’s Historia His- 
trionica and other documents as well as the 
Apology itself. 


20. SHERIDAN TO RoserTson, by Er- 
nest Bradlee Watson. MWHarvard Univ. 
Press: 1926. ($5.00.) 


A vivid study of a period which can boast 
a wealth of contemporary material in memoirs, 
criticism and current comment, but which has 
had little historical appraisal. Mr. Watson 
takes up the various aspects of the theatre— 


production, acting, managment,—as well as 
the drama itself. Illustrated: bibliography 
and index. 

21. THe O_p DRAMA AND THE New, 
by William Archer. New Ed.; Dodd, 
Mead: 1927. ($3.00.) 

An engaging, though frankly biased history 
of the English drama from the point of view 
of a critic steeped in the theatre of the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth century. Its 
last chapters are devoted to a study of the 
playwrights of this period and particularly of 
the work of Jones, Pinéero, Shaw, Galsworthy, 
Granville-Barker, etc. Shaw’s own Dramatic 
Opinions (Brentano’s; 2 vols.), though purely 
critical, cover so important an epoch in dra- 
matic history that they should be included in 
even so brief a catalogue as this. Archer’s 
English Dramatists of Today (Walter Scott: 
1882) and his Theatrical World (1893-97) 
are valuable historically as well as critically, 
and carry the account of the English stage 
down to the close of the last century. De- 
scriptions and evaluations of the work of the 
dramatists of this period will be found in the 
books which deal in a general way with the 
modern theatre such as Archibald Hender- 
son’s European Dramatists, Ashley Dukes’ 
Modern Dramatists and Barrett Clark’s Mod- 
ern Drama (all under No. 53). 


22. THE CONTEMPORARY DRAMA OF 
IRELAND, by Ernest Boyd. Little Brown: 
1917. ($2.50.) 


An account of the whole Irish dramatic re- 
vival and of the work of its leading play- 
wrights—Yeats, Synge, Lady Gregory and the 
others. A number of books, chiefly biographi- 
cal, bearing on the Irish Renaissance, will be 
found entertaining, especially Yeats’ Auto- 
biography, his Plays and Controversies, and 
Essays, all published by Macmillan. 


23. Our Irish THEATRE, by Lady 
Gregory. Putnam’s: 1913. ($2.00.) 


The story of the early days and the growth 
of the Irish theatre by one of its founders. 
Hers is an intimate personal account of the 
literary movement which culminated in the 
founding of the Abbey theatre. In _ her 
pages can be found a pleasant picture of the 
actors, playwrights and friends of that gallant 
undertaking. She describes the war waged 
against censorship and political animosity both 
in Ireland and America and the appendix con- 
tains documents relating to the almost forgot- 
ten battles over the production of Blanco Pos- 
net and The Playboy of the Western World. 
The list of plays produced between 1899 and 
1913 is the roster of a literary movement. 


France 
Manrz1vs, Vols. II, IV, V, VI. (No. 1.) 


There is no good general history of the 
standard 


French theatre in English. The 
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works, such as Petit de Julleville’s Histoire du 
Théatre en France have not been translated. 
Mantzius gives the best general account, be- 
ginning in Vol. II with the earliest phases of 
theatrical art. Chambers’ Mediaeval Stage 
(No. 7) also treats of this period. Vol. IV 
is largely devoted to Moliére of whose life 
and works Mantzius has made a special study. 
Corneille and Racine are less adequately 
handled. Sections of Vols. V and VI carry 
the history of the French stage through Talma 
and the Romantics. 


24. Mo.izre, His Lire AND Works, 
by Brander Matthews. Scribner’s: 1910. 


($3.00. ) 


Is an interesting and readable biography as 
well as a critical study of Moliére’s work. It 
gives an account of the period in which Mo- 
liére flourished and indicates his influence on 
the course of dramatic writing. Mary Du- 
claux’ Life of Racine (Harpers) is an excel- 
lent biography and should be secured if pos- 
sible. Illustrated: index and _ bibliography. 
H. M. Trollope’s Corneille and Racine (Lip- 
pincott: 1881) is a dry but serviceable account 
of the two French tragic poets. See also 
Croce’s critical studies (No. 47). 


25. Main CurRENTs IN NINETEENTH 
Century Literature, by George 
Brandes. Boni & Liveright: 1924. 
($18.00. ) 


In these six volumes Brandes gives a vivid 
and often stirring account of literary tenden- 
cies and developments throughout Europe dur- 
ing the last century. It is invaluable as a 
background for an understanding of the 
theatre of this period. His second volume, The 
Romantic School in Germany and his fifth, The 
Romantic School in France, are important to 
the student of the theatre and cover a period 
incompletely handled elsewhere. In his vol- 
ume on Germany he takes up the story with 
Schlegel, Schiller, and Goethe and carries it 
on to the end of the century. The eruption of 
the Romantics on the French stage, with the 
work and influence of Hugo, de Musset, Du- 
mas, etc., is described in Vol. V. 


26. FRENCH DRAMATISTS OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY, by Brander 
Matthews. Scribners: 1905. ($1.75.) 


The first important study in English of the 
French theatre from Victor Hugo to Emile 
Zola, including appreciations of such play- 
wrights as Dumas Pére and Fils, Augier, Sar- 
dou and other lesser lights. It is an extremely 
readable and instructive if somewhat dated 
account of a prolific period in French theatri- 
cal history. Index and short bibliographies. 
Arvin Neil Cole’s Eugéne Scribe and the 
French Theatre 1815-1860 (Cambridge: 1924) 
Is a detailed study of one of the most success- 
ful exponents of the “well-made” play, a lead- 
ing figure on the French stage of his time. 


27. CONTEMPORARY FRENCH DRAMA- 
Tists, by Barrett H. Clark. Appleton: 
1915. ($2.50.) 


A series of studies of representative drama- 
tists from about the point where Brander Mat- 
thews’ account ends, and covers the period be- 
tween 1890 and 1915. Biographical sketches, 
résumés of plays, bibliographical material giv- 
ing both French and English titles and the 
usual index make this book serviceable. The 
author presents fifteen playwrights, including 
de Curel, Brieux, Rostand, and Bataille. 


28. ANTOINE AND THE ‘THEATRE 
Lisre, by S. M. Waxman. Harvard: 
1926. ($3.00.) 


Is an account of this important innovator 
in the French theatre. Antoine’s influence on 
the modern stage was not limited to his own 
country but spread from Moscow to America. 
He was the first great modern producer and 
this account of his life and work is vitally im- 
portant in any study of the stage today. The 
work of Jacques Copeau and the Théatre du 
Vieux Colombier has not yet been adequately 
recorded, but articles about him will be found 
in various periodicals and in Waldo Frank’s 
volume of essays, Salvos (Boni and Liveright: 
1924). Discussion of the modern French thea- 
tre will be found in the books on the theatre 
of today, particularly in James Huneker’s 
Iconoclasts, Ludwig Lewisohn’s Modern 
Drama, F. W. Chandler’s Aspects of Modern 
Drama, and, for bibliographical data, Clark’s 
Study of Modern Drama (all under No. 53). 


Germany 
Manrtzivs, Volume V. and VI. (No. 1.) 


In the absence of a satisfactory general his- 
tory of the German theatre in English these 
two volumes of Mantzius will be found valu- 
able. German books on the theatre are excel- 
lent and in many cases beautifully illustrated. 
Their records of the theatre are internationally 
important and such works as Monumenta 
Scenica, containing pictures from the famous 
theatrical collection in the Vienna National 
Library (which is publishing the book) should 
be secured if possible. Das Biihnenbild, by 
Carl Niessen, published from time to time in 
large folder form, will, when completed, cover 
the whole history of the theatre in a series of 
reproductions of ancient prints, paintings, en- 
gravings and photographs. A. W. Schlegel’s 
Dramatic Art and Literature, published in 
English in the Bohn Library (1904), is a gen- 
eral history of the drama but contains impor- 
tant studies of the growth and development 
of the German drama in particular. Schlegel’s 
appreciation of Shakespeare, whom he was in- 
strumental in introducing into Germany, and 
his attacks on the classic French school made 
the lectures from which the book is derived 
memorable events in literary annals. Brandes’ 
Main Currents in Nineteenth Century Litera- 
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ture (No. 25) gives the best account of the 
Romantic movement in Germany. 


29 WoLtrcanc GorTHE, by George 
Brandes. Little Brown: 1924. ($10.00.) 


No study of the German theatre is possible 
without a thorough knowledge of the work 
and influence of Goethe. The standard life in 
English is Lewes’s Life of Goethe (1855), but 
this new study by Brandes is of more immedi- 
ate interest. The Columbia University Press 
has published, in its dramatic library, a selec- 
tion from Goethe’s conversations with Eck- 
ermann bearing on the theatre, which will be 
found particularly interesting. 


30. GERMAN DRAMA IN THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY, by George Witkow- 
ski, Holt: 1909. ($1.25.) 


A short critical study of this period in the 
German theatre summarizing the work of the 
playwrights and the tendency of the drama 
and tracing the influence of leading figures 
such as Schiller, Goethe, Lessing, Wagner, 
Hebbel, Sudermann and Hauptmann on the 
theatre of the day. For a satisfactory repre- 
sentation of the German theatre, however, it 
would be necessary to include the works of 
these and other important writers, many of 
which can be secured in English. As there is 
no history of the Austrian drama currently 
available, Gustav Pollak’s Life of Grillparzer 
should be secured if possible. It will be found 
useful, as it contains a summary of the work 
of his predecessors as well as a biography of 
the poet himself and an analysis of his work. 
Modern developments in Germany are in- 
cluded in the general studies of the theatre 
today, especially in Lewisohn’s Modern Drama, 
Huneker’s Jconoclasts, Jameson’s Modern 
Drama, and, for biographical and bibliogra- 
phical data, Clark’s Study of Modern Drama 
(all under No. 53). 


Italy and Spain 
Manvzius Vol. i and II (No. 1.) 


The early history of the drama in Italy is 
covered in the section devoted to the drama 
from the Greeks through the Renaissance 
(Nos- 1 to 10) Studies in Eighteenth Century 
Italy, by Vernon Lee (McClurg: 1908) has 
an entertaining account of the later Comedy 
of Masks and chapters on Goldoni and Gozzi. 


31. THe CoNnTEMPORARY DRAMA OF 
Itaty, by Lander MacClintock. Little, 
Brown: 1920. ($2.50.) 


A survey of Italian drama from Marizone 
to Benelli with chapters on actors and acting 
and a comprehensive list of the dramatic 
works of the period. Bibliography: index. 


32. Luict PiraNpDeLLo, by Walter 
Starkie. Dutton: 1927. ($3.00.) 


Takes up Futurism and the Grotesque in the 
theatre as a preliminary to a critical and ana- 


lytical study of Pirandello as a “literary per- 
sonality” and is useful in carrying on the his- 
tory of the Italian theatre to our own day. 
Studies of the modern Italian playwrights are 
included in the various books on the theatre 
today, particularly Isaac Goldberg’s Drama of 
Transition, and, for bibliographies Clark’s 
Study of Modern Drama (No. 53). 


33. A New History or SPANISH Luir- 
ERATURE, by James Fitzmaurice-Kelly, 


Oxford: 1926. ($4.00.) 


Covers the whole field of Spanish literature, 
including the drama and carries a_ useful 
bibliography. It has largely superceded 
George Ticknor’s History of Spanish Litera- 
ture, 3 vols. (Houghton Mifflin: 1891) though 
the latter is still invaluable for its analy- 
sis of a large number of Spanish master- 
pieces otherwise unavailable in English and 
for its detailed description of the drama, in 
Volumes 1 and 3. J. D. M. Ford’s Main Cur- 
rents of Spanish Literature (Holt: 1919) is an 
authoritative and readable introduction to the 
subject tracing in two chapters the rise of the 
drama, its flowering in the Golden Age of 
Lope de Vega and its culmination in the work 
of Calderon. A brief account of the Portuguese 
drama will be found in Aubrey F. G. Bell’s 
Portuguese Literature (Oxford). H. A. Ren- 
nert’s Spanish Stage in the Time of Lope de 
Vega (Hispanic Society: 1909) and the same 
author’s Life of Lope de Vega (Campion & 
Co., Philadelphia: 1904) give an account of 
this important period in Spanish theatrical his- 
tory and should be obtained if possible. In the 
absence of any adequate history of the Spanish 
stage the introduction to the _ translated 
works of certain leading playwrights will be 
found most valuable: Eight Dramas of Cal- 
deron, translated by Edward Fitzgerald (Mac- 
millan: 1906) ; Barrett H. Clark’s introduction 
to Masterpieces of Modern Spanish Dramatists 
(Appleton: 1922); J. G. Underhill’s introduc- 
tions to his translations of Benavente (Scrib- 
ners); Granville-Barker’s introduction to Mar- 
tinez Sierra (Dutton). 


34. JaAcINTO BENAVENTE, by Walter 
Starkie. Oxford: 1924. ($3.50.) 


A critical appreciation of this leader of the 
new theatre in Spain, giving an account of his 
life and an analysis of his plays, their plots, 
and meaning, and their effect on Spanish dra- 
matic art. Bibliography. Further discussion 
of the modern Spanish stage will be found in 
the books dealing with the theatre of today, 
especially Jameson’s Modern Drama in Eu- 
rope, Goldberg’s Drama of Tranition and 
Clark’s Study of Modern Drama (No. 53). 


Scandinavia 
35. HENRIK IBSEN, by Edmund Gosse. 
Scribners: 1908. ($2.00.) 


There is no history of the Danish, Morwe- 
gian and Swedish theatre available ia Eng- 
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lish, although such outstanding names as Hol- 
berg, Ibsen, Bjérnson and Strindberg indicate 
the importance of Scandinavia in the modern 
theatre. H. H. Boyesen’s Essays on Scandi- 
navian Literature (Scribners: 1895) is a use- 
ful short account of leading figures, including 
an interesting study of the great Danish critic 
George Brandes. Brandes’ own book: Henrik 
Ibsen, Bjérnstjerne Bijérnson, Critical Studies 
(Heineman: 1909) is unusually interesting and 
illuminating and should be secured if possible. 
The literature on Ibsen has grown to vast pro- 
portions during the last quarter of a century 
and every year sees new additions to it. 
Gosse’s life was one of the first biographical 
studies of this important playwright. Though 
there have been many others, it still holds its 
own as a straightforward and charmingly 
readable account of Ibsen’s career. It should 
be supplemented by Shaw’s enlivening Quin- 
tessence of Ibsenism (Brentano’s), which gives 
an excellent idea of the struggles necessary to 
induce the Anglo-Saxon public to accept Ibsen. 
William Archer’s illuminating introductions to 
his translations of Ibsen’s complete works are 
not only important in themselves but also be- 
cause they are the work of the man who first 
brought Ibsen to the attention of the English- 
speaking public. Montrose J. Moses’s Henrik 
Ibsen, the Man and His Plays is another ex- 
cellent biography of Ibsen, containing the 
bibliographical and statistical material lacking 
in Gosse’s more leisurely account. 


36. AuGusT STRINDBERG, by Lizzy 
Lind-af-Hageby. Appleton: 1913.($3.00.) 


Is a sympathetic account of the life of 
Strindberg, taken largely from his autobiog- 
raphy, with brief reviews of his work, in- 
cluding untranslated plays, as well as those 
familiar in English. Archibald Henderson’s 
European Dramatists (Appleton) (No. 53) in- 
cludes a critical appraisal of Strindberg’s 
work, while Barrett Clark’s Modern Drama 
(No. 53) will supply convenient bibliographi- 
cal material for the whole modern Danish, 
Swedish and Norwegian theatre. 


Russia 
37. CONTEMPORARY DRAMA IN Rus- 
sia, by Leo Wiener. Little, Brown: 
1924. ($2.00.) 


Gives an account of the Russian drama 
from Ostrovsky in the middle of the nineteenth 
century to the present day, with special em- 
phasis on the work of Tchekov, Gorki, An- 
dreyev and Evreinov. Bibliography of au- 
thors, books and magazine articles. In this 
connection, the works of Tolstoy, Gorky, 
Techekov, etc., in translation, with their intro- 
ductions and biographical notes are valuable. 
Maurice Baring’s Outline of Russian Litera- 
ture (Holt: 1915) is a condensed résumé of Rus- 
sian literature to 1905, useful as a study of the 
background of the drama on which it touches 
briefly. Clark’s Study of Modern Drama (No. 


53) will again be found convenient for the 
more recent playwrights and provides service- 
able bibliographies. The Path of the Modern 
Russian Stage, by Alexander Bakshy (Luce: 
1918) is a valuable critical appraisal of the 
Russian theatre of ten years ago and contains 
interesting theoretic discussion as well. 


38. THE Russian THEATRE, by Oliver 
M. Sayler. Brentano’s: 1923. ($3.00.) 


Is an excellent reportorial account of the 
Russian theatre under the revolution including 
reports of the work accomplished by the Mos- 
cow Art Theatre and the Kamerny and the 
activities of such directors as Meierhold and 
Evreinov. Inside the Moscow Art Theatre, 
by the same author, is a later description of 
the organization, methods and productions of 
that important theatre. Illustrated; index. 


39. THE New THEATRE AND CINEMA 
oF Soviet Russia, by Huntly Carter. 
Chapman and Dodd: 1924. ($6.00.) 


Is an attempt to present the theory and 
meaning of the new theatre of Soviet Russia 
as well as to describe its actual productions 
from 1917 to 1924. Mr. Carter calls his book 
“an analysis and synthesis of the unified thea- 
tre of Russia,” since the revolution of 1917. 
Its range in time and subject is broader than 
Mr. Sayler’s and it includes the Cinema as 
well as the theatre. Profusely illustrated. 


40. My Lire 1n Art, by Constantin 
Stanislavsky. Little, Brown: 1924. 
($6.00. ) 


Is a most vivid account of the inception and 
growth of the Moscow Art Theatre, by one of 
its co-founders and is, in addition, so remark- 
able a study of the approach of an artist to 
his work and of the problems of the actor 
that it should find its place on the shelf of 
every theatre library. 


The United States 
41. A History oF THE THEATRE IN 
America, by Arthur Hornblow. 2 vols. 
Lippincott: 1919. ($10.00.) 


The only existing attempt to tell the com- 
plete story of the American stage, to give an 
account of its theatres, its actors, and man- 
agers from colonial times to the date of pub- 
lication, and as such is indispensable. It is 
pleasantly anecdotal and informative. Illus- 
trated: bibliography and index. The Romance 
of the American Theatre, by Mary Caroline 
Crawford (Houghton Mifflin) is an excellent 
short history, while George C. D. Odell’s An- 
nals of the New York Stage (Columbia Univ. 
Press: 1927) is an exhaustive compilation of 
information, statistical material and narrative 
description of New York Theatre up to 1851, 
Profusely illustrated. The kernel of Ameri- 
can theatrical history, however, lies largely in 
its biographies, many of them now out of 
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print—such as Sol Smith’s Theatrical Manage- 
ment, N. M. Ludlow’s Dramatic Life as I 
Found It, and, more recent and easily avail- 
able, Joseph Jefferson’s Autobiography. W. P. 
Eaton’s The Actor’s Heritage contains much 
valuable as well as amusing information, 
while Brander Matthews’ books on the theatre 
are all interesting both from a critical and 
historical point of view. Percy MacKaye’s 
life of his father Steele MacKaye, which he 
calls Epoch (Boni and Liveright: 1927) is one 
of the most important of recent contributions 
to the history of the American stage. It cov- 
ers a little-known period, and describes the 
life work of one who was a pioneer in almost 
every branch of theatrical enterprise. 


42. THe AMERICAN DrRamMaTtIsT, by 
Montrose J. Moses. Little, Brown: 


1925. ($3.50.) 

A valuable study of the American drama- 
tists, giving biographical material as well as 
critical and analytical appraisal of their work. 
Bronson Howard, James Herne, Clyde Fitch, 
etc., are presented with discrimination and en- 
thusiasm. Illustrated; bibliography and in- 
dex. Arthur Hobson Quinn’s A History of the 
American Drama (Harpers: 1923) is a study 
of the American drama up to the Civil War 
with particular mention of the work of Dun- 
lap, Tyler, John Howard Payne and other 
early writers. The whole subject of the de- 
velopment of comedy, tragedy and melodrama, 
leading up to the emergence of the true Amer- 
ican comedy types is discussed at length. 

43. Our AMERICAN ‘THEATRE, by 
Oliver Sayler. Brentano’s: 1923. ($3.50.) 

A general view of the American theatre 
during the last fifteen years and of its reawak- 
ening, describing not only the Little Theatre 
and Art Theatre movements but the general 
tendencies in the whole field of theatrical en- 
terprise. A list of the more important pro- 
ductions on the American stage from 1908 to 
1923, with the Theatre Guild, Provincetown 
Playhouse and Neighborhood Playhouse bills, 
data on the leading scenic artists, such as 
Robert Edmond Jones, Norman Geddes, and 
Lee Simonson increase its usefulness as a 
reference book. Modern developments in the 
American Theatre are discussed in the general 
books on the theatre today, particular in Shel- 
don Cheney’s The Art Theatre (No. 52) and 
for bibliographical data, Barrett H. Clark’s 
Modern Drama (No. 53). 

The Theatre of the Orient 
44. THe CHINESE THEATRE, by 
Adolph E. Zucker. Little, Brown: 1925. 
($7.50.) 

An excellent account of the Chinese theatre, 
its history, traditions and conventions. Half 
of the volume is devoted to an analysis of 


Chinese dramas of various periods, indicating 
their relations to the life and religion of their 


day. The other half describes the theatre and 
its development, its traditions and conventions, 
Fully illustrated: bibliography and index. A 
very useful source book for information on 
the origins of the Greek and oriental theatre 
is William Ridgeway’s Dramas and Dramatic 
Dances of Non-European Races (Putnam’s: 
1915) which should be secured if possible. It 
presents, in more or less text-book form, impor- 
tant material on dramatic art in Egypt, Hin- 
dustan, Java, Burma, Japan and China. Illus- 
trated: Index. 


45. Kasuki, THE Popu ar STAGE oF 
JAPAN, by Zoé Kincaid. Macmillan: 


1925. ($14.50.) 


Gives an account of the history and develop- 
ment of the popular theatre in Japan, with 
much useful material derived from Japanese 
authorities. Present day productions, plays 
and actors are described in some detail. Illus- 
trated. A most valuable and important con- 
tribution to an understanding of the Japanese 
theatre is the volume, now out of print, called 
Né, or Accomplishment (Macmillan), by Ern- 
est Fenellosa and Ezra Pound which contains 
not only translations of certain N6 dramas but 
explanatory introductions and notes as well. 


46. THe MAstTerPieces OF CHIKA- 
MATSU, translated by Asataro Miyamori. 
Dutton: 1927. ($8.00.) 


In his introduction to a selection from the 
works of the Japanese playwright who is de- 
scribed as the Shakespeare of his country be- 
cause of his pre-eminence in dramatic art, Mr. 
Miyamori gives a succinct account of the Jap- 
anese theatre from its earliest beginnings. He 
describes the various types of Japanese plays, 
the N6, the Comic Interludes, the Kabuki, or 
plays for the popular theatre, and the Jurori 
or Puppet plays. He gives a brief but clear 
idea of the methods of productions. The many 
illustrations help to clarify a Westerner’s con- 
ception of the Japanese theatre. Chikamatsu 
(1652) wrote most of his plays for the puppet 
theatre and Mr. Miyamori traces the subse- 
quent development of that theatre and its final 
absorption by the popular modern stage. 


IV. THEORY AND CONTEMPORARY 
PRACTICE 

47. EuropEAN ‘THEORIES OF THE 

Drama, by Barrett H. Clark. Appleton: 

1918. ($5.00.) 


Is one of those invaluable compilations, which, 
while lacking the charm of the individual 
works from which it is drawn, is yet so com- 
plete and convenient that it is indispensable. 
It is an anthology of dramatic criticism from 
Aristotle to the present day, with biographical 
notes and bibliographies of each of the critics 
and writers chosen. If possible, however, it 
should be supplemented by the theoretic writ- 
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ings of certain outstanding men, as for in- 
stance, Nietzsche’s Birth of Tragedy, Bergson’s 
Laughter, Meredith’s essay on Comedy, the 
translated writings of Wagner, Hebbel, etc., 
and the works of critics such as Lamb, and 
Hazlitt. Allardyce Nicoll’s An Introduction 
to Dramatic Theory (Brentano’s: 1924) is a 
scholarly review of the whole range of dra- 
matic theory and an attempt to analyze those 
elements common to all great drama. More 
stimulating as discussion is W. Macneile 
Dixon’s Tragedy, while Professor Vaughan’s 
Types of Tragic Drama is a valuable analysis 
of tragedy as illustrated in the works of the 
Greek poets, in Shakespeare, Racine, Calderon 
and Goethe. Benedetto Croce’s Ariosto, 
Shakespeare and Corneille (Holt: 1920) is an 
extremely interesting study based on the Ital- 
ian philosopher’s theory of aesthetics. 


48. Towarp A New THEATRE, Dutton, 
1913 ($12.00); SceNz, Oxford Univ. 
Press, 1923 ; THe THEATRE ADVANCING, 
Little, Brown, 1919 ($2.50); and ON 
THE ART OF THE THEATRE, Small, May- 
nard, 1924 ($3.00), by Edward Gordon 
Craig. 

Edward Gordon Craig’s fortunately as yet 
incomplete “works” together with the back 
numbers of The Mask, and a current sub- 
scription to that periodical are essential to 
any understanding of the theatre of today. 
Craig is the prophet and seer of the new thea- 
tre. The flame of his genius has rekindled 
its life and in his drawings, as in his em- 
phatic and always stimulating words, some- 
thing of the dynamic force of his personality 
is captured and transmitted. 


49. THE EXEMPLARY 
Harley Granville-Barker. 
1922 ($2.00). 


A simple statement of an ideal theatre, as 
conceived by Granville-Barker. It contains an 
analysis of the defects and short-comings of 
the present system of production, a discus- 
sion of the problems of the actor, producer, 
and the playwright and a study of the funda- 
mental problems of the stage. 


50. THe Tueatre, by Stark Young. 
Doran: 1927 ($1.50). 


A study of the arts of the theatre, their es- 
sential qualities and their correlation, not so 
much from the historical or theoretical angle 
as from that of aesthetics. Mr. Young’s 
Glamour (Scribners) and The Flower in 
Drama (Scribners) should also be included 
among the modern studies in the theory and 
aesthetic of the theatre. 


51. Toe THEATRE oF Topay, by H. K. 
Moderwell. Dodd, Mead: 1924 ($2.50). 


One ef the first books explaining the new 


THEATRE, by 
Little, Brown: 


stagecraft and remains valuable as a clear 
and straight-forward statement of the new 
production elements in the European and 
American theatres. It includes descriptions of 
the complicated backstage machinery used in 
the modern theatres. Generously illustrated. 
A new edition with an introduction, bibliog- 
raphy and index will shortly be available. 
Huntly Carter's New Spirit in Drama and 
Art (Kennerley: 1912) was the pioneer among 
general works on this subject and contains 
first hand accounts of productions of the prin- 
cipal European cities. With Sheldon Cheney’s 
The New Movement in the Theatre and Mod- 
erwell’s book, it covers the pre-war period of 
the newer developments in stagecraft, play- 
writing and production. 


52. THe Art THEATRE, by Sheldon 
Cheney. Knopf: 1925 ($3.00). 


An indispensable record of the art theatres 
of Europe and America. In the new edition, 
Mr. Cheney adds an account of the ground 
covered in the last decade—1915 to 1925. Il- 
lustrated: discursive bibliography and index. 
Perhaps the best summary of the New Move- 
ment in the theatre is to be found in Ken- 
neth Macgowan’s The Theatre of Tomorrow 
(Boni and Liveright: 1921) which gives par- 
ticular attention to modern theories of play- 
writing and production and to actual theatre 
practice in Europe and America during an 
unusually creative and important period. Illus- 
trated: bibliography and index. Although out 
of print now a new edition is promised for 
the near future. 


53. A Strupy or Mopern Drama, by 
Barrett H. Clark. Appleton: 1925 
($3.50). 


As a background for a more detailed and 
critical study of modern drama, Mr. Clark’s 
book is invaluable. He gives brief biographi- 
cal and bibliographical data on the leading 
dramatists of Europe, England and America 
during the past fifty years, with references for 
study and short analytical accounts of the 
most important plays of each writer. The 
dramatists of the close of the nineteenth and 
the beginning of the twentieth centuries have 
had their full mead of critical appraisal and 
the number of books about them individually 
and collectively is legion. Some of the more 
interesting general critical works on the mod- 
ern drama should be included. They are: 
James Gibbons Huneker’s Iconoclasts (Scrib- 
ner’s: 1905), which voices this critic’s highly 
individual estimates of Ibsen, Strindberg, 
Becque, Hauptmann, Sudermann, Gorky, Mae- 
terlinck, Shaw, etc.; Archibald Henderson’s 
European Dramatists (Appleton: 1926) which 
deals with Schnitzler, Wilde and Galsworthy 
as well as most of the other playwrights men- 
tioned. Mr. Henderson’s Life of Shaw and 
his Changing Drama (Holt: 1914) are useful 
if not inspiring studies; Ludwig Lewisohn’s 
Modern Drama (Huebsch: 1915) of which a 
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new edition will be published (Viking), em- 
phasizes the influence of Hauptmann and 
the importance of the realistic movement; 
Isaac Goldberg’s Drama of Transition (Stew- 
ard Kidd: 1922) is an exhaustive study of 
modern tendencies in the theatre and serves as 
an excellent general introduction to the theatre 
of today; F. W. Chandler’s Aspects of Mod- 
ern Drama (Macmillan: 1914) and Storm 
Jameson’s Modern Drama in Europe (Har- 
court, Brace and Howe: 1920) are also im- 
portant for special phases of the modern thea- 
tre. The critical writings of William Archer 
and George Bernard Shaw in England have 
already been mentioned (No. 21) while Bran- 
der Matthews’ critical works are part of the 
American tradition (No. 41). 


54. THe YouncgEst Drama, by Ashley 
Dukes. Sergel: 1924. ($2.50.) 


Gives a series of brief but telling sketches 
of the leaders among the youngest playwrights, 
the playwrights who have followed the group 
discussed in the books dealing with the mod- 
ern drama (No. 53). These are the younger 
men whose work is in the stage of promise 
rather than completion: Ernest Toller, C. K. 
Munro, and others. In An Outline of Con- 
temporary Drama (Houghton Mifflin: 1927) 
T. H. Dickinson presents in rather dry text 
book form a study of these youngest drama- 
tists, grouped in schools to indicate the latest 
theatre tendencies. Bibliography: index. 


55. DRAMATIC TECHNIQUE, by George 
Pierce Baker. Houghton Mifflin: 1919 


($4.75). 


Is the best book on the technique of play- 
writing at present available. It presents the 
subject clearly and gives illuminating exam- 
ples of particular details of craftsmanship 
taken from plays of all periods. William 
Archer’s Playmaking, a Manual of Crafts- 
manship (re-published 1927: Dodd Mead) is 
also a sound treatise on the same subject while 
Brander Matthews’ Playwrights and Playmak- 
ing is a more discursive and entertaining dis- 
cussion of the subject. Craftsmanship of the 
One-Act Play, by Percival Wilde, is the most 
satisfactory of the various text-books on this 
particular form of playwriting. 


56. THEATRE PRACTICE, by 
Young. Scribners: 1926 ($1.80). 


The number of serious studies on the tech- 
nique of the theatre other than playwriting 
are strikingly few. Mr. Young’s aesthetic 
criticism, however, is so stimulating and full 
of sane and vivid suggestion for the actor and 
director that it can very well serve as a text 
book for workers in the theatre as well as for 
the ever increasing number of students pre- 
paring themselves for the stage. His essay 
on the Art of Directing is particularly useful 
as it is one of the few intelligent discussions 
of this important subject. Books on acting 


Stark 


are for the most part deadly and deadening, 
yet there are a number of classic treatises 
on the art which should find their place in any 
well selected library. Talma’s essay On the 
Art of Acting and Coquelin’s charming The 
Actor and His Art (both recently republished 
by the Columbia Univ. Press) are among the 
number. Stanislavsky’s My Life in Art (No. 
40) and Boleslavsky’s studies on the Funda- 
mentals of Acting (Theatre Arts Monthly, 
Vol. XI, No. 2) are among the few valuable 
contributions to the subject. 


57. Mopern Stace DEcoRATION, by 
Sheldon Cheney. John Day: 1927 


A history of the theatre in which the text 
is supplemented by an illustrated record of 
stages and stage designs of all periods. Will 
be published in November. 


58. CoNTINENTAL STAGECRAFT, by 
Kenneth Macgowan and Robert Edmond 
Jones. Harcourt, Brace: 1922 ($5.00). 


Is an excellent study of modern European 
productions, emphasizing the newest develop- 
ment (up to 1922) in stagecraft and scenic art. 
The illustrations in Moderwell’s Theatre of 
Today (No. 51), and Sheldon Cheney’s Art 
Theatre (No. 52) are also a valuable record 
of accomplishment in modern stagecraft. The 
ideas and projects of one or two of the lead- 
ing American and European scenic artists 
have been recorded in book form and should 
be included if possible: Gordon Craig’s stimu- 
lating and suggestive studies in Scene (No. 
48), Robert Edmond Jones’ Drawings for the 
Theatre (Theatre Arts, Inc, 1925) Norman 
Bel Geddes’ A Project for the Theatrical Pre- 
sentation of the Divine Comedy (Theatre Arts, 
Inc., 1924) are among the most important. 
Max Reinhardt and His Theatre (Brentano’s) 
edited by Oliver M. Sayler, is profusely, if 
somewhat tastelessly, illustrated. The back 
numbers of Theatre Arts Monthly contain in- 
numerable photographs of productions in Eu- 
rope and in America during recent years. 


59. MoperN ‘THEATRES, by Irving 
Pichel. Harcourt, Brace: 1925 ($2.25). 


A thoroughly reliable discussion of the mod- 
ern stage, its equipment, lighting and machin- 
ery, and of theatre construction and develop- 
ment. Illustrated, bibliography and index. 


60. THEATRE: Essays ON THE ARTS OF 
THE THEATRE, Edited by Edith J. R. 
Isaacs. Little, Brown & Co.: 1927 


($4.50). 


Thirty-one essays by leading theatre artists 
and critics on the arts, the theory and practice 
of the modern theatre. An attempt to restate 
theatre values in the light of modern practice, 
especially in the American theatre, from 1917 
to 1927, the ten most creative years of its 
long and varied history. 
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Underwood and Underwood 


SPOTLIGHTS (No. I) 
Robert Edmond Jones 


YEAR in Europe and Robert Edmond Jones has come to the theatre, beardless, 

but with an added achievement as an author and lecturer. He has renewed the 
association with Arthur Hopkins which gave to New York The Jest (1919) Mac- 
beth (1921), and Hamlet and Anna Christie (1923). If Jones were writing his auto- 
biography he would probably put September 1927 as one of the focal dates in a list 
which would include—born Milton, N. H., 1887; the little white school house and 
the high school of the district; Harvard University, where he graduated in 1910; 
instructor in the Fine Arts Department at Harvard, a trip abroad which included study 
at the Deutsches Theater in Berlin; the setting for Granville-Barker’s production in 
New York of The Man Who Married a Dumb Wife (1915)—important both as 
biography and history—an early association with Hopkins; illustrations for Continen- 
tal Stagecraft (1922); part management of the Provincetown Playhouse and the 
Greenwich Village Theatre (1923-26) ; director of Fashion, Patience, Love for Love, 
Desire Under the Elms and Hedda Gabbler; publication of Drawings for the Theatre 
(1925) ; Lectures on the Theatre, University of California (1927). 
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Artists’ Supplies 


Manuscript Typing 





ALJO 
Scenic Artist’s Supplies 
DRY AND PULP COLORS—ANILINE DYES 
BRONZE POWDERS 
Aljo Manufacturing Co. 
168 West 22nd St. New York, N. Y. 


STENOGRAPHER and TYPIST 
Plays—Stories—Scenarios 
Professionally Typed 


**Abie’s Irish Rose”’ ‘*The Plutocrat”’ 
**Broadway”’ Secretarial Work 


Carrie Funk Koch 
Bryant 8827 








Dept. T. Tel.: Watkins 6779 1482 B’way, N. Y. C. 
Costumes Playwriting 
Marion Gould, short sto iter, aft hasi 
COSTUMES _ 15.900 to choose from. Entire SMenuet'e Flay Tochalans, ‘and taking © course in 
wrote her first 


184 Charles Frohman produc- 
tions and thousands same costumes we supply 
Broadway shows. Official customer N. Y. Theatre 
Guild. Send list of requirements for estimate. 


BROOKS 1437 B’way, New York 





MILLER, Theatrical Costumer 
COSTUMES—WIGS, ETC., TO HIRE FOR ANY 
PLAY—CANTATA—OPERA—TABLEAUX, ETC. 
HISTORICALLY CORRECT 
Catalogue and Estimate Furnished 


236 South 11th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


playwriting from the Maxwells, 
play, “The White Arrow,’’ in one week, and sold 
it to us. We can help you write salable plays! 
Maxwell’s Play Technique............... Price $1.00 
Playwriting made easy. 
Hoffman-Maxwell Play Co. 
839 Market St. n Francisco, Calif. 





Teachers 








Draperies and Settings 


EMMA AUGUSTA GREELY 
DRAMATIC TRAINING 
Pantomime, Voice, Diction, Staging, Personality. 
Student or Professional. Ciass or Private. 
Expert Instruction 
The Belvedere, 319 W. 48th St. Pennsylvania 5902 





BEAUMONT SCENERY STUDIOS 
New Address: 443 West 47th Street, New York 


Scenery and Draperies—Rented—Made to Order— 
Shipped anywhere in the U. S. A. for Private 
Theatricals, Schools, Clubs, Little Theatres, Churches. 
No catalog issued, as all our ideas are original. 
Write for information. 


MARY STUART 


DRAMATIC AND EXPRESSIONAL TRAINING 
Appointments by telephone 9-10 A. M. daily 


1101 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. Circle 3467 





SCHNEIDER STUDIOS, Inc. 
STAGE DRAPERIES 
Drop Curtains, Cycloramas, 
Groundcloths, Vaudeville Sets, 
Theatrical Effects 


127 WEST 47th STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Telephone: Bryant 1169 


VIOLA ZACHARIE 
The Technique of Gesture and Pantomime. A 
Basic Art for All who Require the Knowledge 
of Movement in their Work. 
66 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. Chelsea 5766 





WEISS & SONS 


CURTAINS - DRAPERIES - FURNITURE 
THEATRE & STAGE 


New York 


Theatrical Accessories 





**LEGPADS,”’ also Bust Pads, Rubber Reducing Gar- 
ments, Patented Face Lifters, Wigs, Silk Opera and 
Street Hose, Tights, Female Impersonators’ Outfits 
(including Wig), Flashy Hindu Robe and Turban; 
Stage, Evening, Character Costumes; Rhinestones. 


CAMP, T-246 FIFTH AVE, NEW YORK 





508 West 43rd St. 
Lighting 


Theatrical Fabrics 





WHOLESALE 
Charles I. Newton & RETAIL 
Moving Clouds, Water Ripples, Ocean 
Waves, Falling Snow, Rain, Volcanic 
Eruptions, Fire, Lightning, Flowing Lava. 
Birds, Butterflies, Flying Angels, Etec 
Stereopticons, Sciopticons, Spotlights. 
Bunch Lights and Window Spots. 


244 W. 14th St., N.Y.C. Tel. Chel. 2171 





Play Brokers 


THEATRICAL FABRICS 
For Stage Curtains, Drapes and Costumes 
MANUFACTURED AT OUR OWN MILLS 
Maharam Textile Co., Inc. 
Opposite Friars’ Club 


107 W. 48th St., New York Bryant 2511-2 











PLAYS WANTED IMMEDIATELY 


Prompt Decision 
GROSS PLAY BROKERS 
236 W. 44th St. New York City 





MENDELSOHN’S 
TEXTILE CORP. 
THEATRICAL FABRICS 
SILKS—TINSELS— VELOURS 
156 West 45th St. New York 
Phones: Bryant 7372-5234 





In writing to advertisers please mention Theatre Arts Monthly. 























ATTENTION, TEACHERS! 


The number of high schools on THEATRE ARTS’ sub- 
scription list has increased ten-fold in the last year, with a 
proportionate increase in the classes in English which are 
using the magazine as required reading or regular text. 
We believe that the best audiences for the newer American 
Theatre is in the best English classes today. To stimu- 
late growth in this direction, we make the two following 
special offers to teachers: 

Class subscriptions, 8 or more, $3.00 each. 


Very special rates on quantity orders for 
a single issue, used in class by teachers. 


ATTENTION, STUDENTS! 


TWENTY BACK ISSUES OF THEATRE ARTS 


These numbers are of special value to students of English, 





drama and the theatre. They contain articles on theatre 
history and progress, playwriting, acting, directing, stage 
design, costuming and every phase of theatre activity, in- 
cluding one-act plays and hundreds of illustrations. They 
offer a wealth of material for theatre scrap books and class 
use, and a valuable source of aid and information to 
workers in the theatre. Sold in ready-bundled lots of ten 


—no special issues can be selected. 





Ten for $1.00, plus postage 


TEN SPECIAL ISSUES OF THEATRE ARTS 


Each one of these issues constitutes a brochure on the subject with which it deals. 
Historical Backgrounds, (75c.); Costume, (75c.); Shakespeare. ($1.00) ; 
Theatre Architecture, (75c.); Playwrights, containing Prometheus Bound, 
(50c.); Dance, (50c.); Four Little Theatre Year Books—1924-27, ($2.50). 


Regular sales price, $6.75. 
Special combination price, $5.00 


THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 


FOUR DOLLARS A YEAR FIFTY CENTS A COPY 
119 WEST 57th STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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COMPLETE SETS 


of 


THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 


VOLUMES VIII-IX-X-XI 


THEATRE ARTS, in its complete monthly form, is the only per- 
manent and authoritative record of the last four momentous years in 


the progress of the World Theatre. 


Stimulating reading for the theatre lover; indispensable material for 
the worker. 1,000 illustrations from every phase of theatre activity. 


Scarcity of some of the issues included in these volumes will soon make duplication impossible. 


Bound, (in 8 books) $37.00 
Unbound, $18.00 


THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 


119 WEST 57th STREET 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 











STAGE DESIGN 


Norman Bel Geddes, designer 
of over sixty theatrical produc- 
tions in the past ten years, an- 
nounces his seventh class be- 
ginning October twenty-ninth, 
in twenty weekly lessons. The 
course thoroughly covers every 
phase of designing a theatrical 
production and work is done on 
a completely equipped model 
stage. Half of all previous pu- 


pils are working successfully in 
the theatre and include several 
of the outstanding younger de- 
signers 


Class limited to twelve members 


NORMAN BEL GEDDES 


133 EAST 38th STREET NEW YORK 








GLOSSARY OF STAGE 
LIGHTING 


BY 
STANLEY R. McCANDLESS 
Instructor of Stage Lighting, Department of 
Drama, Yale University. 
Contains full information on 
General Terms of Stage Light- 
ing, Location of Lights, Types 
of Instruments, Switchboard, 
and Accessories. An invaluable 
manual for Theatre workers. 
Paper bound. Price 35 cents. Special 
prices on class orders. 
THEATRE ARTS, INc. 
119 West 57th St., New York City 
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Editorially 
Speaking 
SPOTLIGHTS: 


Not only things but people make the 
world of the theatre the fascinating place 
that it is; not only plays but playwrights, 
not only productions but producers, de- 
signers, actors, dancers. The news of each 
month makes a record of everything that 
happens and of the thousands who are 
“doing their bit” to make it happen right. 
But the eyes of each month focus on some 
special person whose achievement stimu- 
lates the imagination. It is not only what 
he has done, the play he has just written, 
the part he has just created, that seems 
important, but the next thing he is going 
to do. The photograph on Page 805 is 
THEATRE ARTS’ way of beginning to 
illumine a little these vivid personalities, 
and so to use the news not only for spot- 
light but for prophecy. 


In TeExT AND ILLUSTRATION: 


For a long time THEATRE ARTS has 
described itself in its advertising pages 
as “making a record in text and illustra- 
tion of the progress of the world theatre, 
professional and experimental.” Anyone 
who is lucky enough to own a complete 
set of the magazine, 1917-1927, knows how 
thrilling the record of these years is and 
how easy it is to follow the lives and the 
work of all important theatre artists of the 
world through the pages of the magazine, 
first as a quarterly, then as a monthly. 
Unfortunately the last complete set has 
gone out of the office and unless somebody 
who is not collecting can be induced to 
sell us certain rare issues there will not be 
any more. But as the years go on new 
records are completing themselves, and we 
recommend beginning now with complete 
sets of the magazine in its monthly form: 


THEATRE ArTS 
NINA? «.... cousintesonesndnices 1924-1927 


and to those whose special interest is the 
Tributary Theatre: 


LittLe THEATRE 
YEAR BOOKS. ......:0000..coscooes 1924-1927 


For those who still hope for a complete 
set of THEATRE ARTS, we recommend 
beginning with the volumes now available, 
2-11 (Vol. III No. 4 missing), and putting 
their names on our waiting list, the rare 
issues to be filled in as we are able to buy 
them. : 


THE CREATIVE DANCE! 


Do you know what it 
really is? 


Do you know what it 
can do for you? 


Wouldn’t you like to 
find out? 


Let me tell you about 
it. 


SARA MILDRED STRAUSS 


Carnegie Hall, Room 825 Phone Circle 1350 








“* The Dance as an Independent Art Form’ 


DON OSCAR BECQUE 


DIRECTOR OF THE WORKERS’ SYNCHORIC BALLET. 
SUPERVISOR OF THE DANCE, LABOR TEMPLE SCHOOL 





Choreographic technique—embracing the Creative 
Dance in its various phases and expressions. 
Special attention to the development of an inner 
rhythm without the aid of outside stimuli. 





Series of lectures on the History of the Dance. 
Series of lectures on Music—rhythm, harmony, and 
form—from the angle of the Dance. 
Limited number of pupils accepted for intensive work in 
groups, with a view to professional performances. 
Write for further information. 


522 Steinway Hall, 113 West 57th Street, New York 





ELIZABETH DUNCAN SCHOOL 


NEW YORK BRANCH 
DIRECTED BY ANITA ZAHN 
SEASON 1927-28 


Dancing Classes for Children 
Young Girls and Ladies 


Tuesday, Thursday, Friday afternoon 
Monday and Friday evening 


Carnegie Hall Studio 61 
Circle 2329 or Private, Endicott 6973 








ELSA FINDLAY 


Season 1927-1928 
DALCROZE EURYTHMICS PLASTIC PANTOMIME 


For Actors, Dancers, Musicians, Teachers 


Teacher at The American Laboratory Theatre, 
Inter Theatre Arts, Inc., Denishawn, etc. 


No classes held during the summer months, owing to 
absence abroad. 


Reopen October Ist. 


For information apply 
264 Fifth Avenue, New York. Mad. Sq.: 1019 
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SCHOOL OF THE GOODMAN 
THEATRE 


FACULTY 

Thomas Wood Stevens 

Serge Ukrainsky 
Alexandra Carlisle Mary Agnes Doyle 
Alphonso lanelli and others 

Operating its own Theatre 
Thoroughly professional training in entire work of 
the theatre—production, acting, scene design, cos- 
tume and playwriting. 


Practical experience in Repertory 
Admission by Competition—New Term begins Jan. 3. 
Address Dept. TA for free descriptive bulletin. 


KENNETH SAWYER GOODMAN MEMORIAL THEATRE 


DEPT. TA, THE ART INSTITUTE, CHICAGO, ILL. 














= . 
Whitford Kane 


EcizApeth Mack 
STUDIOS 


NEW YORK PARIS Be 
DRAMATIC ART . 





PLAY PRODUCTION 
THEATRE ROUTINE — a_ course 


in acting with production of plays 
before an audience. 

Courses in Literature, Psychology, 
French, and Play Reading open to i: 


special students. 
CLASSES BEGIN SEPT. {9th t 
The Repertory Group of Theatre 
Routine will present a winter series 4 
of plays, portraying the development 
of modern drama. Subscriptions open. 
For information address the secretary \ 
66 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Telephone 
Chelsea 6531 











HELEN FORD 


ACTING 
THEORY — PRACTICE 


STUDIO SUMMER STUDIO 
Carnegie Hall-Mez 864 Nantel 
7th Ave. & 56th St. Laurentian Mts. 
New York, N. Y. Province of Quebec 
Sept. 15th-June ist July 5th-Aug. roth. 


Telephone—Circle 1350 











THEODORA IRVINE 
STUDIO@ ™ THEATRE 


31 Riverside Drive, N. Y. 
A COURSE IN ACTING 
Small groups. Also private lessons. 


All Rehearsals and Stage Technique 
with Miss Irvine personally. Work 
sponsored by Eva Le Gallienne, Mr. 
and Mrs. Coburn, Edith Wynne 
Matthison. 

Teacher of Alice Brady. 


Fall term opens October 3rd 
Write for Catalogue 
Telephone: Endicott 3345 





ELIZABETH B. GRIMBALL 


Studio School of Acting and Production. 


(Uptown location to be announced.) 


Term opening October, 1927 


REGISTRATION NOW. 


Address: 


130 West 16th Street New York 








THE ALLIED THEATRE ARTS 


at the CorN1SH SCHOOL are 
directed by the following: 
Theatre Department 
Mr. and Mrs. Burton W. James 
Art Department 
Walter O. Reese of “the Reeses” 
Eurythmics Department 
Wallace Dow, Dalcroze Institute, Geneva 
Department of the Dance 
Caird Leslie, Bolm Ballet Intime, Chicago. 
Soloist—His Majesty’s Theatre, London. 
Write for Winter Catalogue 


THE CORNISH SCHOOL 


Drama .*. Music .’. Dance 
A Civic Institation SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 








MERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


FOUNDED 1884 BY FRANKLIN H. SARGENT 
For 43 Years America’s Leading Institution for Dramatic and Expressional Training 
Prepares for ACTING, TEACHING, DIRECTING. 





Fall Term Opens October 26th 





Dramatic Extension Courses in Cooperation with COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 





Catalogue describing all courses 


Room 152-J 


CARNEGIE HALL. NEW YORK CITY 
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7HE DEVELOPMENT 
Or THE THEATRE 


A Study of Theatrical Art from 
the Beginnings to the 
Present Day 


By 
ALLARDYCE NICOLL 


University of London and author of British Drama and 
An Introduction to Dramatic Theory, Mr. Nicoll here 
attempts a summary of theatrical art from the be eginnings to 
the twentieth century: the first book of its kind in the language. 


CPrtniversityo of English and English Literature in the 

















Concerned with tendencies, ideas, and directions, he ad- 
dresses himself to the true play lover and deals successively 
with the Greek and the Roman Theatre, the Theatre during 
the Middle Ages, in Renaissance Italy, and during the 
Commedia dell’ Arte, with Scenic Design in France before 
1650, the Elizabethan Stage to 1642, Theatres of France and 
Italy in the eighteenth century, Restoration, Eighteenth Cen- 
tury, Nineteenth Century and Modern Period Theatres. A 
beautiful gift book for any lover of the arts. 
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THE BEST PLAYS FOR 1926-1927 


And the Year Book of the American Drama 


EIGHTH ANNUAL ISSUE, EDITED BY 


Burns Mantle 


This year book, of which the current number is the eigh h has come to be recognized as the most 
accurate anaylsis of contemporary drama in America. The new volume contains, besides the 
synopsis of the plays themselves, and a detailed account of the cass of the New York produc- 
tions, an illuminating discussion of the Lit le Theatre, and much additional information as 
indicated below. 


The season in New York, Chicago, San Francisco, and Southern California: Broad- 
way; Saturday's Children; Chicago; The Constant Wife; The Road to Rome; The 
Play’s the Thing; The Silver Cord; The Cradle Song; Daisy Mayme; In Abraham's 
Bosom. 

The Plays and their authors; Plays produced in New York, 1926-1927; Little Theatre Tournament: 
Birthplace and Birthdate of Prominent Players; Necrology; Index of Authors; Index of Plays. 


“The student of the contemporary drama can hardly do without Mr. Mantle’s hardy annual.” 
—Hartford Times. $3.00 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 449 Fourth Avenue, New York 

















ART IN THE THEATRE: 


an exhibit by 


B. ARONSON 


from 


DECEMBER (2TH to 23rp 








SPONSORED BY INCLUDING 
. Modern 
Edith J. R. Isaacs Stans Mesten 
John Mason Brown ee 
Constructivist 
Sheldon Cheney Settings 
J. Brooks Atkinson Costumes 
Cleon Throckmorton Lighted 
kK _— Miniatures 
Drawings 
Maurice Schwartz Photographs 


ANDERSON GALLERIES 489 Parx« Ave., New YorK 
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